EXOTIC SINGAPORE 


ATHENS TODAY 


DOMINICAN JUNGLES 


FESTIVALS IN BRITTANY 
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FESTIVALS 
Vienna—June 7-21 
Bruckner at Linz—July, 18-21 
Salzburg—July 25-August 31 
Passion Play at Thiersee Sun- 
days, May to September. 
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oin the World’s Parade to 


AUSTRIA 
Playground of Princes 


It’s overnight from all ports to the pain ted villages, ancient towns, the costumes, 
peasant revels, historic splendours of romantic Austria. 


Inveterate nomads, new travelers, the merry Montafon, laughing Tyrol await you! 
Scale glacial peaks in ease on the Glockner Road; relax in the smart resorts of the 
Salzkammergut. Meet Balkan monarchs at Semmering, Spanish royalty on the golf 
course by the Woerther Lake; Indian potentates in the hunting parks of green 
Styria. Live the life of Vienna, gay, subtle, imperial. Go festive at fabulous Salz- 
burg, at Linz of Bruckner fame. 


The aristocracy of two hemispheres can’t be wrong in preferring the light-hearted 
charm of this enchanted Danube land. 


S Consult your local travel agent today or communicate with 


AUSTRIAN STATE TOURIST DEPARTMENT 
Department T 630 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. Tel. Circle 6-3667 


60% RAILWAY REDUCTIONS 


Austria is one of the least expensive 

countries in Europe; write for special 

itineraries with rates, fares, reduc- 
tions. 


Write for |special booklet: 


ROMANTIC AUSTRIA 
HUNTING, FISHING AND GOLF 
IN AUSTRIA 
TO VIENNA BY MOTOR-CAR 
THE GROSS GLOCKNER ROAP 

FESTIVAL PROGRAMMES ~ 


hat a fascinating ocean! Entirely surrounded 
. surprisingly accessible. Canadian 


by interesting sights . 
Pacific is in a unique position to offer a variety of services and 
tours, covering the whole Pacific from north to south, with 
speed and comfort on its own ships. Regular sailings from 
Vancouver and Victoria in Canada’s Evergreen Playground. 
See the Canadian Rockies en route. 
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ONLY TEN DAYS TO THE ORIENT ... Where else than 
in Japan would you see roosters with tails like these. And it only 
took us ten days to get here by a luxurious Empress, with all the 
comforts and attentions you've found on your Trans-Atlantic cross- 
ings. Direct route, $285 up, First Class; $160, Tourist Class. Via 
Honolulu, 3 days more, $305 up; First Class; $190, Tourist Class. 


See Gendread 
WELCOME TO HONOLULU .... Hawaii is the crossroads. 


This way to Japan and China. That way to the Fiji Islands, and on 
to New Zealand and Australia. Ask for inclusive tours folder. 


Philip D. Gendreau 


NO GAS BILLS IN NEW ZEALAND 
of New Zealand you catch your fish in a cool stream and drop itina 
boiling spring to cook. Better stop off for some fishing on your way to 
Australia. Take a 51-day tour to New Zealand for as little as $530, 
First Class; $424, Cabin Class. Or to Australia $537, First Class; 
$399, Cabin Class. Also popular 65-day tours. 


. .. In some parts 


Dauphin 


ALASKA IS FULL OF THRILLS |. . Would you like to see 
gold mining? To follow the “Trail of ’98” 
by Jack London and Service? Canadian Pacific Princess Steamers 
offer frequent service to Alaska . . . $90 up for 9-day cruise from 
Seattle, Victoria, Vancouver. Special 11-day cruises from $110. 


? Visit spots made famous 
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PICK YOUR OWN WORLD TOUR ... There are still plenty 
of unspoiled beauty spots - - - such as Bali. Why not pick out a list of 
the places you have always wanted to see. Plan an Independent World 
Tour that takes them all in. Round-the-world for as little as $583.80. 


CIRCLE THE PACIFIC .. . Sce the ancient civilization of the 
East. Pacific Circle tours, including New Zealand and Australia, 
start at $461.50. Sail from beautiful Victoria in Canada’s Evergreen 


Playground or from Vancouver which is celebrating its Golden 


Jubilee all this Summer. 


> BOOKLETS, INFORMATION, RATES 
_.. from YOUR OWN TRAVEL AGENT or Canadian Pacific: 


New York, 344 Madison Avenue; Chicago, 71 East Jackson 
Boulevard; San Francisco, 152 Geary Street; and district 
offices in 38 other cities in the United States and Canada. 
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In Grand Style 
al Lurgate prices tre the 
Pacific Northwest 


At the money in the world 
couldn’t create a single one 
of the thousands of wonders 
thatare yours to enjoyona 
Pacific Northwest vacation that 
costs as little as $100, all 
expenses, from Chicago. Snow- 
clad mountains and golden 
beaches, racing streams and age- 
old forests—new sights and new 
thrills to make you forget the 
humdrum work-a-day world. 


Treat yourself to a trip through 
glamorous Yellowstone, visit 
Seattle, Mt. Rainier, Mt. Baker, 
the Olympic Peninsula and 
Alaska; cruise on island-dotted 
Puget Sound. The famous 
electrified, air - conditioned 
OLYMPIAN brings these far 
places within your reach; low 
rail fares and travel costs bring 
them within your budget. Travel 
independently or with escorted 
tour parties. Return via Canada 
or California optional. 


FREE! Write for our interesting 
booklet, “Pacific Northwest 
Vacation Suggestions” that 
gives detailed information, 
sample costs and itineraries. 


GEO. B. HAYNES 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
Room 810, Union Station 

Chicago, IIl. 


Jie MILWAUKEE 
ROAD th nxn 


Dalmatian Peasants 
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PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
KINGSWOOD 


SCHOOL CRANBROOK 


A distinctive, endowed school, grades 7-12 
College Preparatory 
_ General Courses 
Optional Post Graduate Year 


Unusual facilities for students revealing 
talent in the arts and _ sciences, through 
affiliated Cranbrook institutions. Beautiful 
New Buildings. 

50-acre wooded site on Cranbrook Lake 


ADDRESS SECRETARY 
115 Cranbrook Rd., Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 


THE KNOX SCHOOL 


Four-year and intensive one-year college 
preparation for girls, Two years of advanced 
work, Art and Music under European-trained 
instructors. 

Horsemanship under Colonel G Dolenga- 
KXovalevsky, formerly of the Russian Imperial 
Cuirassiers Regiment of the Guard and Grad- 
uate of the Officers’ Cavalry School at Pet- 
rograd, Russia. 

Professional instructors in crew, tennis, 
golf, swimming. Other athletic activities. 


Mrs. Russell Houghton, Principal 
Box 0 Cooperstown, N. Y. 


OAK GROVE 
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Expression. Physical Education, Secretarial 
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THE SISTER SUPERIOR 
Mendham New Jersey 


LAKE FOREST 


An outstanding national boarding school 
Prepares boys for all colleges. 
78 Year. 


Investigate “The Richards Plan in 
Education,” which is different, grips the 
boy’s interest, is an incentive to hard 
work, and gets unprecedented results. 
One hour north of Chicago. 


Write for booklet. 
JOHN WAYNE RICHARDS, Headmaster 
Box A Lake Forest, Ill. 
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CAMP AMARO 


Newfound Lake, Hebron, N. H.—For Girls 8-18 


A choice spot on one of New Hampshire’s 
most beautiful lakes. Cabins with modern 
plumbing. Camp well equipped. Excellent 
bathing beach. Program offers choice of horse- 
back riding, mountain climbing, nature study, 
camp-craft, archery, lifesaving, handcrafts, 
tennis, athletics, and dramatics. Music a 
special feature. Careful supervision. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ray E. Crowell 


5 Rollins Street Concord, N. H. 


CAMP TARLETON 


For Girls 8-18 in Pike, N. H. Use of Lake 
Tarleton Club golf course one mile from 
camp. Pottery kiln. Land and Water Sports. 
Horseback Riding, All inclusive $290. 


Mr. and Mrs. Leslie Smith 
Directors and founders of Sandwich Notch 
Camp for younger children since 1922. 


Holderness School Plymouth, N. H. 


The MACJANNET CAMPS 


Lake Annecy—French Alps 
BOYS Founded 1924 GIRLS 


Campers and councillors from many coun- 
tries. Conversational French featured. Amer- 
ican leadership and American ideals. 

In France near Chamonix-Mont Blanc and 
Geneva, Switz. Excursions to neighboring 
historic castles and_ancient monasteries. Land 
and water srorts, Handcrafts, Mountaineering. 

The director, Donald R._MacJannet, is 
available for interviews until May. 
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Pleasure plus Economy to Europe 
5]7 6 with shower (Cabin Class) 


TRETCHED lazily in your deck 
chair two days out of New York, 
you suddenly realize why all America ac- 
claims the Washington and Manhattan. 
For those two days aboard one of 
America’s brilliant twin-queens of the 
sea have proved to you that the value 
these ships provide is something very 
real. Your every moment has been filled 
to overflowing with pleasure. Every 
fancy has been magically transformed 
into thrilling reality. 
That, of course, is as it should be. 


These great liners were deliberately de- 
signed to bring Americans the plea- 
sures, comforts and luxuries that only 
Americans truly appreciate. And this 
planning is reflected in every detail... 
in cabins... on the decks... in the very 
economy of the fares! 

The Washington and Manhattan 
make a habit of pleasure. And take par- 
ticular care not to damage your purse. 
Next time you cross, try them! Your 
travel agent will help you with plans. 
His services are free. 


“feclaim all over America! 
WASHINGTON ana MANHATTAN 


Moderate fares on the Washington and 
Manhattan bring unusually spacious 
cabins ... luxurious beds... private bath 
. . . private shower .. . tiled swimming 
pool...giant decks...cozy public rooms, 
beautifully decorated . . . air-conditioned 
dining salons . .. unexcelled cuisine and 
service ... latest talking films . . . con- 
certs ... and a host of other delightful 
features. These are the ships where plea- 
sure is not a problem. It’s a glorious 
habit! Cabin Class from $167; Tourist 
Class from $113. Cabin Class on Presi- 
dent ships from $126. 

Along with popular Pres. Harding and 
Pres. Roosevelt, the Washington and 
Manhattan offer weekly services to Ire- 
land, England, France and Germany. 
Also “American One Class” liners fort- 
nightly to Cobh and Liverpool . . . and 
“American One Class” ships of American 
Merchant Lines weekly direct to London. 
Both $100 one way; $185 round trip. 


A SAILING EVERY WEDNESDAY AT NOON 


United States Lines 


No. 1 BROADWAY; 601 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK ° 
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OTHER OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES. 


Black Star 


UNDER FULL SAIL ON THE AEGEAN 


Sturdy, broad-beamed sailboats carry much of the com- 
merce between the numerous islands of the Aegean and 
Piraeus, the seaport of Athens. 
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THE PERSONALITY OF MODERN 


ATHENS 


By ALLAN ROSS MACDOUGALL 


I HAVE heard it said that the more one lives under the 
Athenian sky, the more one has need to live there. After five 
visits, more or less prolonged, I can testify wholeheartedly to 
the truth of the statement. Away from Athens I am beset 
with a need to return; often it is so powerful that time and 
space are obliterated, artificial barriers fade away. Then I find 
myself back again, sitting on the southern wall of the Acropolis. 

There I can “scan the rich and antique Athens.” The late 
afternoon sun gilds the honey-colored marbles; soon it will set 
behind the hills of Salamis, and then jor an all too ephemeral 
moment the rounded slopes of Hymettos will be bathed in that 
miraculous and unforgettable purple effulgence. “The city of 
the violet crown” at that instant will have become more than a 
phrase remembered from an ancient poet. 

Aiter spending the day wandering about the noisy, modern 
city, it is always very pleasant to sit quietly on the sacred rock 
letting the eye rest on these marble miracles; letting the mind 
slowly unravel from the tangled skein of past memories such 
tag-ends of histories, such thoughts, such poetic fragments, as 
have relation to that scene. A whole world of gods and heroes 
comes to life. Athena, Poseidon, Miltiades, Pericles, Socrates, 
are no longer mere names once read in a book. 

It is very pleasant, I say, to sit day-dreaming without feeling 
_ the impelling need of snap-shotting here and nose-poking there, 
aiter the manner of so many Germanic visitors who pass me, 
perspiring yet radiant from their energetic and methodical sight- 
seeing efforts. I agree with Macaulay that beauty is not to be 
Stared at but to be lived with. And so I can confess here 
that it was not until my third visit to Athens that | finally 
and humbly climbed the hallowed rock. 

My procrastination had its roots not so much in laziness as 
in a vague fear. It held me back, pinned down to the more 
mundane paths of Athenian life. Might it not be, I kept telling 
myself, that like so many other things I had seen in my pere- 
grinations, the Parthenon was oversaid and oversung? Deep 
in the recesses of my mind it stood for so much that I was 
afraid to come face to face with it and find it—stripped of all 
literature and associations—just another heap of fallen stones. 

And so I would look up to it shining in the sun at the end 
of the vista of the malodorous Athena Street; coming up from 
Phaleron or down from Kefissia. there I would see it before 
me, high up on its four-square rock; sitting in the Zappeion 
Garden café I might absent myself from the banal exigencies 
of tea-table conversation to watch the play of clouds behind 
the temples. Day after day I saw the fluted columns bathed 
in different lights; from different angles I saw them. For you 
must know that the rock of the Acropolis dominates modern 


Black Star 


Athens even as it did the Periclean city—all vistas are closed 
by it. Wherever you walk in Athens you have but to raise 
your eyes to see the rock and its Pentelic treasures. “In Greece,” 
as George Cram Cook once said, “the eyes can still be glad.” 


Sitting there on the wall of the Acropolis with glad eyes 
the mind becomes a little sad thinking of the scattered frag- 


ments of these temples. Whoever has stepped out of the dis- 
piriting cloak of a London fog into the genteel morgue known 
as the Elgin Room of the British Museum, and there seen 
the mutilated pieces of a shameful and high-handed larceny now 
all coldly grey, cannot but be sad sitting under the luminous 
Athenian sky looking at the vacant spaces from which these 
irreplaceable marbles were once ravaged. . . 

But the whole of Athens does not consist of these profaned 
and fallen temples, moving though they be; nor yet of the 
wealth of archaic and Byzantine art finely set out in the various 
museums. Swarming and turbulent lies the modern city below 
and beyond the sacred rock. There are those, I know, who 
are disappointed in finding Athens a modern city. What do 
they really expect to see when they debark from their elegant 
liners moored in the bay of Phaleron? A city dotted with 
Corinthian-columned edifices inhabited by so many Raymond- 
Duncans in hand-made sandals and hand-woven chitons, solemnly 
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THE CITY OF THE VIOLET CROWN 
In this view from the Acropolis we look across the housetops of 
modern Athens toward the hill of Lykabettos. The population of 
the capital of Greece has increased rapidly in the last twenty-five 
years. Today it is a city of nearly half a million. The combined 
population of Athens and its seaport Piraeus is more than twice the 
population of all Attica, both freemen and slaves, during the age 
of Pericles. 


engaged in Socratic dialogues as they idly saunter beside the 
Ilissus? 

Alas, Time does not stand still; and rivers have been known 
to dry up. The Ilissus is now a sewer-like rivulet that trickles 
through a very tumultuous city. This city—just over a hundred 
years old—has cinemas, banks, side-walk cafés, electric lights, 
tramways, buses, much motor traffic, and all the turmoil and 
movement of any other metropolis of its size and importance. 

But withal it has more than that. It has a very certain charm 
and a spirit of its own. And the vestiges of its ancient life 
have not been entirely wiped out in the onrush of the machine 


logical 


Itinerant merchants who sell every- 
thing from fruit to cigarettes are 
seen in all parts of Athens. At 
the right is a glimpse of one of 
the rooms in the National Archeo- 
Museum. 


Fritz Henk 


Swift 


The excitement connected with the 
recent plebiscite which gave vic- 
tory to the Royalist party and 
brought King George II back to 
the Greek throne kept the voci- 
ferous and ubiquitous newsboys 
unusually busy. At the right two 
Greek peasant women in native 
costumes are paying a visit to the 


capital. 


age. Walking down the broadest and most modern boulevard 
one can still see a waterseller’s cart filled with red earthenware 
amphorae holding spring-water from Maroussia; flocks of goats 
led by rustic herdsmen who will sell you warm milk or smelly 
cheese ; little donkeys laden down with pine branches for bakers’ 
ovens, or fruit and vegetables for the markets; boys carrying 
little bleating lambs over their shoulders in the same way that 
lambs have been carried here all through the centuries since 
Homeric times. And at Easter, on Feast Days, on May Day, 
rites and ceremonies are still observed whose beginnings are lost 
in the mists of antiquity. 

Athens, however, is not a beautiful city judged even by the 
loosest standards of a third-class town planner. It is badly 
planned, bady paved, badly built; and, because of the ex- 
orbitancies of the foreign company that controls the power, 
badly lit. It is lacking in parks and open spaces; lacking too, 
in trees or the elemental care of such trees as grow there 
already. In the streets there is much dust and disorder. Yet 
away from Athens these things all are forgotten; there are 


certain more gracious aspects of the city carried in the mem- 
ory. 

There is, for instance, a row of flower stalls that stand under 
the shadow of the parliament house. They sweeten the Athen- 
ian air on mild spring days by wafting abroad the fragrance 
of their wealth of saffron crocuses, tender wood-violets, deep 
purple wild-hyacinths and many other vernally scented blossoms 
that come before the swallow dares. In spring, too, rugged 
old mountaineers wander about the café terraces selling frag- 
rant bunches of flowering thyme which they have garnered on 
the slopes of the hills of Parnes, Pentelicus, Hymettus. For a 
few of the lead or nickel lepta that have been cluttering up 
your pockets you can have a tuft of the sweet-smelling herb. 
It will be given to you with a blessing; it will bring you, you 
are assured, good luck. Sipping your aromatic ougo you can 
smell from time to time this vernal lucky bouquet and think 
lazy and pleasant thoughts of the laborious bees of Attica 
sipping the honey from all the flowering thyme-clumps that 
cover the surrounding hills of Athens. Honey of Hymettus! 
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The mouth waters at the mention of this incomparable delicacy. 

As the year progresses into summer the same gnarled crones 
go about insistently offering for sale little bunches of other 
sweet-smelling herbs—rosemary, mint, basil. For a drachma 
or two they also sell neat little bouquets of heavy-scented jas- 
mine flowers, each delicate blossom standing stiffly on a pine 
needle. But the young blades of Athens do not—as do the 
Tunisian and Algerian sheiks—wear the perfumed posy over 
their left ears. 

Together with these memories there is another that evokes 
Athens for me. It is the honied odor that stole upon me as 
I walked into the Zappeion Gardens one warm, May evening. 
It impinged on the olfactory nerves making me stand still 
as I have done at other times hearing a sudden bird-call in a 
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THE PARTHENON 


The superb Doric columns of 
the Parthenon dominate every 
vista in the Greek capital, as 
they did in the days of Pericles. 


silent wood. It was borne on 
a wind wafted surely out of the 
redolent East. A flower flut- 
tered down on the path before 
me, singularly white in the light 
of the moon. An acacia blos- 
som. At that instant I knew 
that the exotic fragrance of that 
evening which is now forever 
associated with Athens was the 
combined potent scents of the 
richly flowered acacias and the 
blossoming orange trees, all wet 
from a recent shower. 

Other odors there are too, 
more mundane, more persistent. 
There is the inviting smell that 
arises from the taverns down 
side streets where, in the twi- 
light, whole lambs are roasted 
in the antique fashion. Little 
boys or old men sit patiently 
turning the spit over the bed of 
glowing charcoal embers. The 
dripping ovine fat falls sizzling 
on the fire and sends forth an 
unforgettable and not unpleasant 
odor to gourmet nostrils. 

Like all Mediterranean cities 
Athens is clamorous; its inhab- 
itants seem to delight immoder- 
ately in noise. To a greater 
degree even than the Marseil- 
lais and the Neapolitan, the 
Athenian lives in the open air. 
Things have not changed much 
since the Golden Age when the 
citizens worshipped, legislated, 
edified or amused themselves all 
in the open, under the luminous 
Greek sky. 

I do not know if Petrides, 
or Mitropoulos, or any one of 
the other young Greek compos- 
ers, has tried to do a musical 
fresco of Athens. Given the 
resources of the modern orches- 
tra and the new freedom in 
symphonic syntax, a work as 
picturesque as Molotov’s “Iron Foundry? or Ibert’s “Escales” 
might be produced. For the streets echo and re-echo with a 
thousand strange sounds—very different from the staccato and 
steely noises of New York or Berlin—transfused into one 
mighty urban symphony that begins each day before daybreak 
and continues with varying degrees of intensity until the last 
Athenian owl is silent. 

In most Occidental cities the street cries of itinerant vendors 
have passed away with the vendors themselves. Few are the 
melodious cries heard today in London or Paris; almost none 
at all in New York. But in the capital of Greece one can still, in 
Smollett’s phrase, hear “noisy rustics bellowing ‘Green peas!’ ” 
All morning long, from sunrise on, down the streets of the resi- 
dential districts there rings a continual chorus of mingled cries 
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MODERN ATHENS—FORMAL AND INFORMAL 


The National Archeological Museum contains one of the world’s most 
valuable collections of ancient art. Its treasures from the Mycenean 
and classic periods of Greek art and from the excavations of Troy 
attract students from all over the world. In contrast to the formal 
Athens with its pride in the past, the picture at the right shows an 
activity in which the average Athenian takes more interest than in 
archeology. The state lottery agent is selling a new series of tickets 
which may be bought for as little as ten cents each. 


from fruit and vegetable sellers, each with his well-laden, pa- 
tient donkey or his own stout shoulders to carry the load. 

But let it not be thought that the perambulant criers remain 
only in the residential districts. One lazy day last summer 
I amused myself setting down in my note-book a list of strolling 
merchants who, in the space of an afternoon, passed by the 
terrace of the café on Omonio Square where I sat. Here is the 
list as I made it then: 

Loustri. Bootblacks. Anywhere from five years old to 
twenty-five. Beyond that age they seem to settle down at some 
favorite street corner and philosophically let the dusty shoes 
come to them. 

Lackeion Sellers. Like the Loustri their number is legion. 
The lottery tickets cost ten drachmas apiece. On exceptional 
months, twenty-five. Everybody buys them, many of them, with 
the firm hope of getting the 400,000 or the million drachma 
prize. 

Flower Sellers. With thyme, sweet-basil, jasmine, bouquets. 
One old man came by with a basket full of lavender blossoms. 
He had also oval containers, ingeniously fabricated of the laven- 
der stalks woven together, and filled with the dried blossoms. 

Koulourio Boys. They sell a sort of cruller, hot, dotted with 
sesame seeds. They carry them on wooden trays. 

Nut Sellers. Little boys and old men selling nuts. Hazel. 
Almond. Pistachio. The almonds are usually carried in an 
enamel basin or plate with a block of ice. There is another 
kind of nut called stragalia, rather like a chick-pea, which is 
sold hot from a charcoal-heated contraption which the vendor 
has strapped to his waist. 

Cigarettes. Matches. The consumption of cigarettes seems to 
be enormous in Greece. The cigarette sellers wander from café 
to café with their wares in old suit-cases. A box of excellent 
cigarettes, twenty-two in the box, costs eight or ten cents. 


Wide World 
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Art! Incredible little tanagras made of smooth soapy mar- 
ble. Garishly colored plaster casts of a wolf-hound known 
as “Reen-Teen-Teen” leaping over a stile. Framed boats and 
boats in bottles made by ex-sailors are also articles of commerce 
along the café terraces. 

Cockle Sellers. Three different cockle sellers have passed by. 
The favorite is a young man, simple d’esprit, who is dressed 
up in cast-off costume of one of the Sikelianos Festivals. And 
rather fetching he is swaggering about in this blue hand-woven 
silk chiton that sets off to perfection his tanned legs and arms. 
He opens the shell-fish deftly, gives them a squeeze of lemon, 
and passes them to you all ready to gobble with your ouzo. 

Sponge Sellexs. They come along with a garland of beau- 
tiful baby sponges round their necks. The others of all shapes 
and sizes they carry with them have been brought up from 
the depths of the Aegean Sea by the intrepid divers from the 
islands of Hydra and Spezzia. 

Soaps and Scents. A woman with cheap soaps and scents 
—both loud. 

Ties. An un-Greek, red-headed young man selling rayon ties 
—hundreds of them strung over his arm. Ten cents each. 

To close this list of itinerant vendors who add to the Athenian 
symphony the newspaper sellers must not be forgotten. Fleet- 
footed as Mercury himself, they run about crying the latest 
news hot from the press; and by latest news is not necessarily 
meant a world-thrilling event in America or an earth-shaking 
catastrophe in Europe. The newspapers in Athens are more 
readily bought for the latest instalment of a blistering polemic 
between rival politicians than for any news of ex-territorial 
happening. Political passions now, as always, run high in 
Greece. 

Those, then, are the strolling merchants who passed me, or 
assailed me, as I sat at the café on Omonio. There are others, 


many others, whose cries and movement all go to make up part 
of the charm of the Athenian tone-poem. They are picturesque 
and they are also insistent; they have a way.with them even as 
they importune you. One soon, however, learns to get rid 
of them easily. in the approved Greek manner, without a word 
said. The head is merely jerked backwards—not from side to 
side as is done in Europe and America—and the eyebrows are 
slightly elevated at the same time. As you may have already 
learned from the Illiad, in this way the Gods also gave the 
negative. And from experience it is much more effective than 
any badly pronounced ochi, which is the Greek—No. 

And now, having disposed of the sights, smells, and sounds 
of Athens, there still remains the tastes. In this connection I 
am reminded of a work by Norman Douglas. It is a delightful 
and all too brief book titled “Summer Islands.” Like all 
travel books of Douglas it is witty and wise, and urbanely 
erudite, though blemished here and there with liverish petu- 
lancies. One of his fretful utterances struck me particularly: 

“There is not a cod, or turbot, or whiting, or salmon, or 
herring in the two thousand miles between Gibraltar and Jeru- 
salem; or if there is it never comes out; its haddocks (had- 
docks!) taste as if they had been fed on decayed sea-weed 
and died from the effects of it; its lobsters have no claws; its 
oysters are bearded like pards; as for its soles—I have yet to 
see one that measures more than five inches round the waist. 
The fact is, there is hardly a fish in the Mediterranean worth 

(Continued on page 57) 


OMONIO SQUARE 


At the conclusion of the Greek War of Independence in 1833. Athens 
was little more than a village of the Turkish type with poorly built 
houses clustering about the slopes of the Acropolis. The modern 
city with its parks, boulevards. museums and public buildings has 
been built in the last century. Omonio Square is a busy section 
of the new city where many of the favorite outdoor cafés are situated. 
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In addition to more than sixty thousand lakes, Finland possesses hundreds of miles of seacoast. Here on the Gulf of Finland, not far from the 
Russian border, is the summer resort of Terijoki. 


LAND OF SIXTY THOUSAND LAKES 


By AGNES ROTHERY 


ALL Finland is splashed with lakes, but in the central part 
they are so numerous and so close together that, should we 
look down upon it trom an airplane, it would seem like a cover- 
lid of wide meshed lace lying over blue silk. The blue silk is 
water—the water of islanded lakes as large as seas, of lilied 
ponds as small as goldfish pools; of rivers, flowing tranquilly, 
or torn with rapids, or so closely packed with floating timber 
that they appear at first to be solid and not aqueous. Between 
eleven and twelve per cent of all Finland which, we may recall, 
is considerably larger than the British Isles, consists of these 
glittering sheets of inland sea; these blue filaments of canals; 
these twisted chains of rivers. Hundreds of lakes! Thousands 
of lakes! Count the sands of the sea or number the hairs of 
your head, but better confess you are beaten before you Start 
computing the lakes of Finland. 

Winding through the channels, passing under bridges, ferry- 
ing between islands, docking, departing and proceeding with 
regularity the lake steamers bustle back and forth like shuttles, 
drawing after them a white thread which does not weave one 


edge of land to another but breaks and disappears almost as 
soon as it iS spun. 

On these steamers—clean as whistles and incredibly well 
provisioned—one can spend days or even weeks, stepping off 
to stroll through a provincial town or lingering for a night 
or two at some forest-scented or water-encircled resort un- 
spoiled although discovered by Finns and foreigners and 
treasured for some special loveliness. 

Such a journey is more than an enjoyment of scenery and 
of that air which is the “primeval: mother.” It is an introduc- 
tion to the part of Finland which is peculiarly Finnish. What 
looks to the stranger like a vast intricate tangle is in reality 
three distinct lake systems. Each has its special individuality. 
The best known of these three is the Saimaa system, which by 
means of the Saimaa canal connects three hundred miles of 
lake and river ways with the port of Viipuri. This canal 
was first proposed in the fifteenth century, but it was not until 
1850 that it was formally opened. As one motors along its 
length of thirty-two miles it looks so idyllic that it is difficult 
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to realize its tremendous economic value. 


The second great 
drainage system is the Paijanne, immediately to the west of 


Saimaa, and draining, like it, toward the south. Neither so 
extensive nor so complex, it is the principal waterway for the 
south central logging region and makes Kotka one of the chief 
timber export ports of the country. The third system is that 
of the Kokemaenjoki, which is connected with the rapids which 
furnish power to the industrial citv of Tampere. It was on 
its waters that thousands of kegs of tar used to be sent down 
to Oulu along the route where tourists now delight to “shoot 
the rapids” in excursion craft modeled on the old tar boats. 
The foreigner will not differentiate between these systems. 
Any trip on any of the watery highways—be it two or twenty 
hours—unrolls a succession of vignettes and reveals figures 
and incidents sufficient to suggest a volume of short stories. 
Pictures form, blend together, disappear: a man in a blue 
blouse making hay on a narrow green strip somehow redeemed 
between the brown rocks of the shore and a clump of white 
birches; a hut on a rocky point, with a boat drawn up and 
a line of drying fishnets; a sawmill, the smoke from its tall 
stack mingling with the clouds, logs going in as timber and 
coming out as lumber, the mountain of sawdust at the side 
growing higher and higher, and the perfume of newly cut wood 
mingling with the perfume of the living pines which mark, 
forever and forever, a graph of dark green between the land 
and the sky. We do not stop at the. sawmill. We do not 
stop at the neighboring town, with hundreds of enormous edi- 
fices of stacked lumber. They stand like regimented houses 
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Neofot 
SUMMER DAY ON FINLAND’S WATERS 


On Sundays and holidays countless sailboats and little steamers 

dot the lakes and harbors of Finland. This aerial view was taken 

near Helsingfors where the harbors run right into the heart of the 

city. Helsingfors is the most northerly capital city in the world. 

and the nearby lakes and harbors provide one of the most de- 
lightful summer playgrounds in Europe. 


along lanes that look like streets—hundreds and hundreds of 
them—a city of wood strangely new and strangely uninhabited. 

Approaching Vuoksenniska in the late evening we suddenly 
see in a clearing on a bluff a mansion whose white pillars bear 
a flamboyant shield, and whose noble mass rests arrogantly on 
the eminence. The evergreens are swept back as velvet curtains 
to reveal a royal stage. Straight down /from the imperious 
portal, directly down, down, down, marches a wide path through 
the trees to a hundred steps leading to the water. Such dig- 
nity! Such dominance! Perhaps never in our modern world 
will such private residences be duplicated, for Russian royalty 
is not likely to be building palaces in Finland again—or in 
Russia either for that matter. The government owns what 
was once a summer lodge for Prince Obelensky, and in it live 
officials from the great new wood pulp mill at Vuoksenniska 
whose smoke stack is the highest in all Europe. But in the 
luminous summer night, as the mansion recedes—exalted above 
the lake, exalted over its own lofty stairs—we see only what 
was splendid in a social order now past. 

It is by boat that Savonlinna (Nyslott) is best approached; 
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CASTLE AND MARKET PLACE 


Finland is largely an agricultural country, 
and save for Helsingfors it has no large 
cities. These two views show characteris- 
tic glimpses of the interior, The girl in 
the upper picture, dressed in the national 
costume, stands before the old tower at 
Savonlinna. At the right is the market 
in Turku, the oldest town in Finland 
and the former capital. 


Savonlinna, the pretty town endeavoring—and successfully with 
its many bridged and islanded site and hydropathic establish- 
ment—to become a center for vacationists and excursionists. 
And so it should be, for what it has to offer is a castle which 
is not only the handsomest and best preserved in Finland, but 
is one of the most remarkable in northern Europe. 

The enormous bulk of Olavinlinna Castle completely covers 
a rock, is further supported by piles, and sheerly surrounded 
not by a moat but by the deep water of one of the Saimaa lakes. 
As this water never freezes the castle must always be reached 
by boat, and an oarsman, quite like a gondolier, conveys his 
passengers to the stone entrance steps. It is an attractive: 
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approach for a twentieth century visitor. lt had obvious dis- 
advantages for the builders, since every single stone in the 
tremendous edifice had to be ferried to the site under armed 
guard. Tremendous indeed, with its complexity of courtyards, 
terraces and towers, inner and outer stairways; with its dun- 
geons, vaulted passages, cells and chapels; tremendous with 


THE CASTLE AT VIIPURI 


The city of Viipuri is dominated by the massive tower of a thir- 

teenth century castle-fortress which was formerly the stronghold 

of Swedish power in this region. Today Viipuri is the third 
largest Finnish city and an active commercial center. 
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its ancient brewery, flour mills and smithy and all the ar- 
rangements for feeding and housing an army of men. Old 
records mention fifteen thousand sheep and twenty-seven thou- 
sand hectolitres of corn as items in one year’s bill of fare. 

In spite of its vast magnificence, the mollycoddle pilgrim 
of today is appalled by its grimness. The Commander’s room 
with a single window, deep set, is as dark and cold as a tomb 
even in midsummer. What was it like in winter? The cell 
where a prince was prisoner has a window, a brick floor and 
stone walls. The present fireplace was put in for the guard: 
the present whitewash presumably for the tourist. Yet a man 
sustained life here for fifteen years. He was, incidentally, 
murdered on his way out, a few minutes after his release. As 
for the dungeon thirty feet below we cannot imagine—do not 
want to imagine—-the stench and horror of that crowded pit. 

Even the ladies’ chamber on the third floor where the married 
women lived, rejoicing in the only cupboard in the castle, must 
have been gloomy and fetid enough, despite rugs and furs and 
candles. The inventories state that thirteen thousand home- 
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THE BREAD MARKET AT KUOPIO 


Kuopio is a typical city of provincial Finland in which the past and 

the present are harmoniously blended. Along with its old-fashioned 

market and wooden houses, it possesses handsome new cooperative 
apartment houses, attractive parks and many modern homes. 


made candles were burned yearly. Not engugh—not half enough 
—to dispel the murk of those nights when everything that gave 
light gave smoke as well. It also lists three towels as the 
linen store—rather a reflection on the housekeeping of the 
woman who for two years (1511-1513) was Commander-in- 
Chief and whose coat of arms is preserved in the big hall. 
Only once in its nearly half a thousand years could Olavin- 
linna Castle have. been. sufficiently well warmed and lighted 
and that was when in 1780 a gunpowder explosion blew up 
one of the towers and flung an unfortunate soldier a distance 
of almost a mile (‘““Yes, Madam,” replies the guide politely, 
“he was dead.) 

If Savonlinna should be approached by boat, what shall be 


said of Punkaharju, that sinuous vertebrae of land twisting 
for five narrow miles between two lakes? There is no castle 
here, only tall firs like cathedral pillars stretching up as 
if to support the very firmament. Their straight trunks, with- 
out branches until near the top, cast sharp parallel shadows 
of black from the base of the cleared hillside to its crest, so 
deceiving the eye that it half believes the intangible lines must 
stretch like a track in a dream up to the sky. The extreme 
height and bareness of crowding but not crowded trunks, the 
evenly ruled lines projected by them produce an architectural 
effect which must have existed since “the posts of heaven 
were planted.” 

Should you wish, while you are in central Finland, to visit 
Kuopio, a pretty white steamer will bear you thither and, 
crowding among the flock of other white steamers resting along 
the east shore of the harbor like pigeons roosting in a row, will 
watch you alight with proprietary interest. 

Kuopio repays a visit because unlike cosmopolitan Helsinki, 
unlike medieval Viipuri, unlike Swedish-speaking Turku this 
interior provincial city is Finnish—typically old Finnish with 
its one and two story light-colored wooden houses and its 
century old stone church and an occasional grass grown land; 
typically new Finnish with its excellent shops of brick and 
concrete, its white cooperative apartment houses, its suburbs, 
bandstand, and bathing beaches: consciously Finnish with its 
plaque and statue and park commemorating Snellman, the orig- 
inator of the Nationalistic Movement. 


NORTHERN STRONGHOLD 


Savonlinna’s castle was once the strongest fortress in northern 

Europe. Despite the deep waters which surround it, the castle 

was twice captured by Russia and twice retaken by Swedish- 

Finnish armies. Today its courtyards are used for the produc. 
tion of open air plays and operas. 


In Kuopio few are rich as we know riches, and none are 
poor as we know poverty. In the comfortable houses young 
girls are designing and weaving long piled rugs for their future 
homes as young girls in Finland have designed and woven 
these characteristic floor coverings since medieval days. Here 
are orderly rooms with their tiled stoves reaching to the ceil- 
ing, their coffee and cakes spread out on the dining-room table 
for the afternoon caller. Immense gloxinias and pelargonias 
flower in pots on the window sills, to be replaced in winter 
by the cactus which so obligingly adapts itself to Arctic as well 
as to tropic regions. In the kitchens are old-fashioned copper 
utensils and plenty of new-fashioned electrical appliances. But 
modern improvements have not won Kuopio cooks away from 
tradition. They still know how to make kalakukko—fish and 
pork and meat baked in a pie a yard square, or rather oval. 
This Savo dainty is not only made in all good Kuopio kitchens 
but is sold in the market stalls for twenty-five cents or so 
and is the popular and edible dinner pail of the woodsman. 

Kuopio, with its population of twenty-four thousand, is, 
after Tampere, the largest town in the interior of Finland 
and the intellectual and commercial center of the province of 
Savo. To it on week days come provincial men on business 
and provincial women for shopping and to Puijo Hill with 
its inn and its tower a mile or so out, come family groups for 
Sundays and holidays. They walk, they bicycle, they motor 
to Puijo to climb the tower and enjoy—really enjoy—the pan- 
orama otf lakes and capes and bays and forests thus revealed. 
From their pleasure, as they look long and lovingly from the 
flat top of the tower, one might almost believe they had never 
seen a lake with an island in it before. In winter they whiz 
down the long ski jump or watch others at this most spectacular 
of winter sports. Bob sledders, tobogganers, cross country 


ski-ers—Puijo with its tower accommodates them all, and while 
(Continued on page 54) 
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The Steen, now a museum but originally part of the castle of Antwerp, belonged to the lords of the soil from the tenth century until Charles V 
of Spain made it over to the burghers of Antwerp in 1549. The oubliettes still stand as somber reminders of the days when the Steen was the 
seat of the Spanish Inquisition. 


HAPPY DAYS IN ANTWERP 


By W. ADOLPHE ROBERTS 


SOMETIMES a city which the guide books do not place near 
the top of the list exerts a peculiar and unexpected charm. This 
may be individual, the result of mood and circumstance, but it 
is precious because of the lasting memories it is sure to give. 
Antwerp has been such a city in my wanderings. My days 
there have been happy days, my experience the sort of travel 
find which it seems to me best worth while attempting to convey 
to others. 

The art museum is one of the best in Europe, and Baedeker 
advises everybody, of course, not to miss the vast canvas by 
Peter Paul Rubens in the cathedral, “The Descent of Christ 
from the Cross.” But those are attractions which, by your 
leave, I shall ignore in favor of things less known. 

The chimes of the cathedral come back to me. They are 
complicated, pure in tone and practically incessant, since they 
ring at every quarter-hour. They are frequently out of order, 
anticipating the proper moment by several minutes and then 
sounding the half-hour, for instance, when it should have been the 
three-quarter hour. But they remain silvery sweet, and who- 
ever rooms on the Place Verte, as I have done always, lives in 
a perpetual clamor of bells. Far from interfering with thought 
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or work, they are an accompaniment accepted pleasurably, like 
the sound of surf breaking outside one’s windows or the loud 
cooing of doves. 

The largest of these cathedral bells was dedicated in the 
sixteenth century by Charles Quint himself, Holy Roman Em- 
peror and King of Spain. Hard on his heels came Martin 
Luther and John Calvin, whose preaching incited the people 
to loot the building. They would have liked to silence the 
carillon, which they considered popish, but the mob produced 
no steeplejack to climb as high as that in a hurry. 

The Place Verte—Groenplaats, in the Flemish—is a very 
old square of provincial aspect. Originally it was the church- 
yard of Notre Dame of Antwerp. It offers little at first glance, 
except fine trees, a flamboyant statue of Rubens and the rear 
of the cathedral, which cuts in at one corner at an eccentric 
angle. You quickly discover, however, that it is not at all dull, 
not sleepily commonplace, as the squares in smaller French 
cities so often are. The shops and cafés vary delightfully. If 
the department store on the south side is nothing to look at 
twice, one enjoys discovering the Congo on the north. 

Antwerp is the port through which flows the entire trade 


of Belgium with the African colony which Leopold Il, of 
“red rubber” notoriety, acquired for her. Many little shops 
feature tropical products, especially hardwoods from which canes 
and umbrella handles are cut, ivory baubles and knickknacks 
made of vegetable fibers plaited and dyed. One is apt to come 
upon the grotesquerie of a witch doctor’s headdress, or a carved 
ju-ju, looking positively amazed at the quirk of destiny that 
brought it to hang behind the decorous panes of a Flemish 
window. 

The café-restaurants of the Place Verte sell excellent beer. 
The food is ordinary if you insist on eating the usual inter- 
national dishes, beguiling if you are able to fall into the ways 
of the country. I went early one morning to my favorite little 
place, the Café Congo-Belge, for coffee and rolls. The man 
who sat at the next table might have stepped out of a painting 
by Jordaens. Not more than forty years old, he was burly and 
excessively blond, his golden beard square-cut upon his chest. 
For breakfast he ordered calmly four dozen mussels and a double 
stein of beer. 

I lingered to watch him, fascinated. The mussels were brought 
in a great bowl, with another of equal size to receive the shells. 
A butter sauce was served in a small cup. He occasionally 
dipped a mussel in the sauce, but devoured his shell-fish for 
the most part plain, pausing at intervals to take a draught of 
beer. When the last had been eaten, he raised the bowl with 
both hands and drank the salty broth. No bread or biscuits 
went with that meal. 

The example was one I could not see myself following for 
breakfast. But I returned at noon and imitated the Flemish 
burgher, withal more modestly. Never have I eaten such de- 
licious mussels. They come from the flatlands on the west 
bank of the Scheldt, are absurdly cheap and yet are among 
the prime joys of an Antwerp menu. Those who know make 
picnic journeys across the river to the village of Sainte Anne 
and stuff themselves with freshly gathered mussels. 

Stroll up the Marché aux Souliers, the main shopping street, 
and you will come to the pretentious hotels of the Place de 
Meir and luxury resorts of every description about the railroad 
terminus. You will find the beginnings of a residential quarter 
suggestive of Berlin. After the medievalism of the Place Verte, 
this is startling. You may have read that there are two Antwerps, 
the one old and quite small, the other a city of mushroom 
growth that has sprung up in the past century. But you will 
scarcely believe it until you step from the old into the new. 

(Continued on page 53) 
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Above is the tower of the most beautiful Gothic cathedral 
in Belgium, Charles V himself stood godfather to the 
largest of the forty bells which make up its chimes. 


Below, the Avenue de Keyser leads to the old town. On 
summer evenings the cafés which line this most frequented 
thoroughfare of Antwerp are filled to overflowing. 
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A statue of Sir Stamford Raffles, the brilliant administrator who made 
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Singapore part of the British Empire, looks across the quay toward the 
busy harbor which is today the most important portal to the Far East. 


TEETH IN THE DRAGON’S MOUTH 


By CAPTAIN PATRICK ALEXANDER 


How England Has Fortified Its Strengest Oriental Outpost 


FORBIDDEN HILL! “Bukit larangan!” 
“Tempat Hantu!” 

Washed by tropical] rains, soothed by cool night breezes from 
the Straits of Malacca and the China Seas, looking placidly over 
the roofs of Singapore toward the sapphire and silver sea, the 

Hill has seen empires rise, totter and crumble to dust. 

The Hill, Fort Canning, long disused as a fort. now a military 
store and signal station for incoming west bound shipping, has 
stood sentinel for the little two hundred and seventeen square 
mile Island of Singapore since the time over three thousand 
years ago when Malays, as today, fished from the palm atap- 
thatched bamboo-walled collection of huts then known as Tuma- 
sik, a name long passed into legend. 

Singapore Island, joined to the Malay Peninsula by the Jo- 
hore Causeway, is now the southern extremity of Asia’s Main- 
land. South of this, stretching for almost two thousand miles 
to Australia, is the vast Malaysian Archipelago which includes 
Sumatra, Java, Borneo, New Guinea and the Philippines. the 
whole forming a long barrier dividing the Indian Ocean from 
the China Seas. The one safe, navigable channel through the 
barrier is the twenty-five mile wide Strait of Malacca between 

the Island of Sumatra and the Malay States, and there, where 
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the oceans meet, stands Singapore. Portal to the Far East! 

The Hill, serenely aware of its position, contentedly inhaled 
the fragrant, spice-laden air and welcomed the vessels of King 
Solomon which were carrying gold from Mt. Ophir in Johore 
to the court of the great king. Ships were life to the ancient 
hill. Under its gaze passed as in a pageant the mighty ships 
of India’s proud Kalinga Kings, gathering spices for the markets 
of ancient Rome. 

Gladly the Hill provided foundation for a magnificent palace, 
exotic gardens and sparkling baths for beautiful Indian ladies, 
but it mourned the fact that due to the exalted rank of dwellers 
in the palace, the humble population was forbidden to approach. 

A mighty kingdom founded by Indian princes in Sumatra 
spread over Malaysia, and the Hill thrilled with pride at its new 
name and position, Singhapura, Lion City, outpost and naval 
base: to the great Sri-Vijayan Empire. 

The Hill saw other Empires grow: The Khymer in Cam- 
bodia. the Champa in Indo- Ghitia: With a pang of foreboding 
it reviewed the battle fleet of Sri-Vijaya and the devastating 
wars of the eleventh century; Sri-Vijaya against Rajaraja, the 
Chola King of India; Sri-Vijaya against Champa; mighty Em- 
pires driven by greed, weakened by wars, tottering, 
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Maritime trade diverted the 
Hill. Ships steered by nautical 
instruments, capable of carry- 
ing seven hundred people on 


SINGAPORE AND THE 
( FAR EAST 


During the last seven years Great 
Britain has made the island 
of Singapore into the world’s 
mightiest naval station at the cost 
of thirty million pounds sterling. 
Nearly two thousand acres of 


jungle land have been transformed 
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threw the Empires of Sri- 
Vijaya and Khymer so thor- 
oughly that there are few monuments to their greatness except 
the temple cities of Angkor Vat in Cambodia and the famous 
Borobudur in Java. 

Singapore remained an independent kingdom. Modestly the 
Hill accepted the magnificence of Iskandar Shah, her greatest 
ruler. Grandeur was short lived, however, for in 1350 sen- 
tinels on the Hill, gazing southward through the rose and gray 
dawn, saw the praus of the all-conquering Javanese dancing 
over the white-capped seas. The history of the battle which 
followed lives in folklore, but valor notwithstanding, the Java- 
nese were victorious and Rajah Iskandar Shah fled with the 
remnants of his people to Malacca. 

The Hill, its palace destroyed, and its side stained with the 
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Native craft from all parts of the Malay Peninsula crowd the harbor 
and the river at Singapore. 
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CITADELS OF COMMERCE 


The Square named in honor of Sir Stamford Raffles is one of the new centers of commerce and finance in the Far East. It is given over largely 
to banks: five are English, five Chinese, two Dutch, one French and one American. Among the principal goods sold in the great Oriental market 
that Singapore has become are cotton, tin, copra, rubber and silk. 


blood of warriors, was happy when tropical vegetation hid its 
scars and loneliness. Another Malay village sprang up at its 
base, but the people did not ascend the Hill. It was forbidden, 
and besides it was now peopled by the ghosts of departed war- 
riors! 

The villagers were ferocious Malay pirates, and the Hill was 
grateful that a canopy of green trees hid her shame, for the 
only mention of note concerning Singapore for almost four 
hundred years is from the pen of a Chinese voyager. In de- 
scribing the shape of what is today Keppel Harbor and the 
fierce pirates infesting its shores, the Chinese mariner named 
the place “Tan Mah Hsi’—‘“The dragon’s mouth!” 

Malacca, on the west coast of Malaya, became the great port, 
and Chinese grubbed for tin in the dense, malarial, tiger-infested 
jungles of Malaya. Tin! Almost eighty per cent of the world’s 
supply today is from Malaysia, and sixty per cent of it passes 
through the Straits Trading Company’s smelting works on the 
Island of Blakan Mati which forms the southern barrier of 
Keppel Harbor, the former dieaded Dragon’s Mouth filled with 
pirates even after the advent of steam! Today Keppel Harbor 
is a hive of Western efficiency, filled with engraving docks, power 
stations and wharves. 

The Hill, old and wise, was not offended when “the white- 
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faced barbarians’—Portugese, Dutch and English—hurrying 
east for the famed riches of China, ignored the value of Singa- 
pore’s strategic and commercial position. The Portugese, fol- 
lowed by the English, established trading posts and missions 
in Japan, only to be ejected by the nation which decided to 
maintain a cloistered seclusion from the outer world. 

Britons and Dutchmen fought for the riches of Malaysia, 
and the Hill stirred to the distant thunder of heavy guns. It 
was not until 1819, however that the Hill found an ardent 
champion in Sir Stamford Raffles who, j fighting Dutch and 
British parliamentary opposition, secured/ Singapore for Eng- 
land. The Hill, approving of his fine qualities, did not resent 
the paltry sum of approximately sixty-five thousand dollars 
paid to the Sultan of Johore for one of the world’s finest 
harbors and the most important position in the Far East. 

Slowly the face of Singapore changed. Indian coolies carry- 
ing baskets of earth on their heads, Chinese carrying baskets 
of earth on poles, filled mangrove swamps and pushed back the 
sea—the start of a lengthy program of reclamation. A few fine 
buildings appeared, and thousands of bad ones—Singapore 
sprawling in its adolescence! Ships chandlers thrived, and the 
city grew rich, The Dutch owned Java, but the world’s ship- 
ping was finding Singapore the center of Far Eastern trade. 


American clippers carried in ice, and 
left laden with fine woods and cov- 
eted spices. The bars of Singapore 
were world famous, or infamous. It 
was a place of glamor: all the mys- 
terious, picturesque romance of the 
tropics lay behing Singapore’s beau- 
tiful harbor. 

The Hill provided ground for a 
rambling structure of wood and atap, 
the Governor’s Residence, and gasped 
in amazement at the gastronomic 
feats of the heavy-clothed, beefy men 
and wasp-waisted women of the Vic- 
torian Era. 

Planting of nutmeg, coffee and 
gambia engaged the agriculturists. 

The collecting of sandalwood, cina- 

mon, copra, gums, essences and sago 
occupied the merchants, but most of 
Singapore’s fourteen by twenty-one 

miles remained virgin jungle. Tigers 
roamed the outskirts of the town, and * 
ate Kling coolies, lowly descendants 
of those mighty Kalinga Kings. 

Americans and Europeans were 
committing unmentionable atrocities 
in the jungles of Peru in their efforts 
to obtain wild rubber, a commodity 
for which the industries of the world 
were finding ever increasing uses. An 
Englishman, Sir Francis Wickham, 
smuggled precious seeds from Peru, 
but Singapore did not stir and even 
the Hill felt no thrill in 1876 as nine 
puny rubber trees, offspring of that 
seed, were planted in the Botanical 
Gardens at its base. These trees 
were the beginning of today’s two 
million seven hundred and fifty thou- 
sand acres of planted rubber in 
Malaysia. 

That peculiar, upstart country, the ; 
United States, had started canning i 
factories, followed by an automobile 
industry. It required tin and rubber. 
Singapore soared. A few hundred 
tons of tin. A few hundred pounds 
of rubber. Before long over sixty 
million dollars worth of those com- 
modities alone passed through Singa- 
pore annually to the great American 
market. 

Surmounted now by a fort which 
never fired a gun in anger, the Hill 
looked over a new Singapore, a twen- 
tieth century port. Termite-eaten 
wooden wharves built over an odifer- 
ous swamp were being replaced by miles of concrete wharves and 
docks. The swamp was filled. Acres of commodious red 
painted iron godowns grew like mushrooms on the reclaimed 
ground. A modern railway connected them with the wealth 
of Malaya and modern Tanjong Pagar. Docks were created. 
Over thirty-three thousand ships fill their gluttonous holds at 
this huge store, and over forty-five thousand vessels, repre- 
senting the world’s shipping companies, visit the port annually. 
In addition to petroleum from the islands and tin and rubber, 
ships still carry away the same cargoes of eucalyptus, nutmegs 
and gums that were carried by the ships of the Indian kings 
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Indians, Malays, Chinese, Arabs, 
Hindus and many other Oriental peo- 
ples make up the polyglot population 
of Singapore. In the business dis- 
trict hundreds of stores jammed close 
together along the sidewalks or under 
arcades compete for the natives’ trade. 
The picture at the lower right shows 
a night scene in Singapore’s Coney 


Island. 


over two thousand years ago to the brilliant courts of the East. 

Singapore had grown beautiful. Collyer Quay facing the 
outer harbor had magnificent, modern office buildings. A new 
railway station at Tanjong Pagar is a monument to the rubber 
industry for its floors are of solid rubber, and panels of the 
same material, in pastel shades, line the walls. Excellent roads 
carry passengers in fast automobiles to the wealthy but un- 
ostentatious residential district of Tanglin, hidden by shady trop- 
ical trees amid green rolling hills. Other roads lead to the 
world famous Botanical Gardens long since removed from the 
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FLAMING RIVERS OF THE SKY 


By HUGH DUNCAN GRANT 


Former Superintendent of the Meteorologi- 
cal Department of the British Royal Navy 


Thor Wages Incessant Warfare With Mankind the World Over 


EN combat with the elements, two of my greatest thrills have 
been in a West Indian hurricane and flying in a thunderstorm. 
It is characteristic of heavy thunder clouds that they mushroom 
out like a vast spreading umbrella. On rare occasions, after 
the passing of a thunderstorm, the rain ceases and a lightning 
bolt descends without warning. Accompanied by-a blinding flash, 
even when in the bright sunlight, and a deafening crash, such 
a bolt may demolish a large tree and kill persons under it 
or perform curious tricks of nature. A lady, for example, saw 
a lightning bolt strike her bed, leap over her, play havoc on her 
dresser top, and disappear. Ill in bed, she escaped injury but, 
oddly enough, her mattress was set afire. 

When in an airplane, however, and imagining the core of 
the storm to be many miles out of your path, to encounter such 
a terrifying and unexpected bolt from the blue is a nerve- 
wracking experience. The scene was the mouth of the English 
Channel; the time of day, the late afternoon. Accompanying 
the passage of what meteorologists call a “V” shaped cyclone, 
there was the usual rolling of thunder and a vivid display of 
lightning brilliantly illuminating the outer cloud edges. We 
had circumnavigated one great towering mass of thunder cloud, 
and believed the storm had moved to the north-northeast of 
us. The course followed by the airplane was from southwest 
to northeast, or as the crow flies, from Brest to Dover. In 
other words we flew apparently in the wake of the central path 
of the distant, if fiery, storm. Our height was around 4,500 
feet. Suddenly, within about six hundred yards abreast of us, 
there was a solitary downward bolt of solid fire, accompanied 
by a terrific, crackling roar, a stifling burned-up sulphurous 
atmosphere and a back-wash current of air which rocked the 
plane, reverberating again and again on the wings, as if we 
encountered a tidal wave in mid-ocean. For several minutes, 
the plane heaved upwards and downwards, to and fro. 

It seemed to us as if several flashes of lightning, enveloped 
in a rose-colored mass some forty feet in diameter, were rolled 
into one in a great bolt of fire coming from the rear-portion 
of the storm, which, subsequently, proved to be one of marked 
intensity. It left in its wake a trail of damage to coastal ship- 
ping and to inland property. It seemed, too, as if the lightning 
had been whipped up into a final and massive discharge by the 
squall ahead of us at the front of the quick moving and er- 
ratic cyclone. It was as though, in bold defiance, nature’s 
great electrical machine had exploded, mysteriously, in a cli- 
max of fury. Such “V” shaped storms occur frequently in 
the British Isles. Pursuing, as they do, the line of least re- 
sistance, they are the off-shoot of a peculiar pressure and tem- 
perature distribution when an irregularly shaped Atlantic storm 
meets a settled, or fairly quiescent, Continental atmosphere. One 
theory that ball lightning is a little electric tornado of the 
glowing gases from the path of a lightning stroke has been 
authoritatively proposed. 

Fortunately, there was no damage done to our plane beyond 
disconnecting the radio, but what might have been our fate 
were we within closer reach of the lightning bolt was a matter 
of easy conjecture. Upon regaining our equilibrium in the air 
we later considered ourselves more than lucky to land in Merrie 
Old England with a whole skin to tell the tale. 
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Lifted in almost no time from two thousand to seven thousand 
feet, many aviators have been caught in the forefront of a 
thunderstorm. Aviators, so caught, agree that the turbulence 
within a thunderstorm is awful to experience. Turning over 
and over like a rotary brush, revolving around a horizontal axis, 
a squall cloud has an uncanny way of turning forward at the 
bottom and upwards in front. One daring pilot flew into just 
such a storm cloud to see if it really rotated: promptly, his 
doubts were whirled out of him. 

The once mysterious, and still awe-inspiring, spectacle of a 
lightning stroke has stirred the imagination of man since earliest 
times. A vigorous thunderstorm is, without exception, the most 
dramatic demonstration of natural forces. Terrific electrical arcs 
that may destroy millions of dollars’ worth of apparatus and 
cause serious interruption to industrial operations are both 
beautiful and terrifying. A single clear flash of lightning re- 


A THUNDERBOLT IS HURLED 


Above the harbor of Fiume, Italy, an electric storm is writing its 
vivid hieroglyphics in the heavens. Hundreds of similar storms are 
going on elsewhere, for Thor is tireless in his activities. The British 
Air Ministry estimates that the number of separate lightning flashes 
occurring over all parts of the earth is about one hundred a second. 
The number of thunderstorms in progress at this instant in all 
parts of the globe reaches the large total of 1800. All the dynamos 
in the United States combined in a joint electric flash two hundred 
times each second would produce about the same amount of energy 
Nature wastes day and night in lightning. 
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sembles a flaming river with numerous tributaries branching off. 

The amount of unused electrical energy dissipated by lightning 
discharges in thunderstorms throughout the world is enormous. 
It is an electrical leak that has been estimated at more than a 
billion kilowatts of energy annually. Someday science may 
harness some portion of this vast quantity of wasted electricity 
for the service of man. 

The fear of lightning is inbred in many races. Of all the 
manifestations of nature, mankind stands in dread of none more 
than he does of lightning. None-the-less, the dangers of lightning 
have been greatly exaggerated. In the United States, there 
are about five hundred deaths from lightning on an average per 
year. Nine-tenths of the casualties occur in rural districts, in- 
cluding towns up to 2500 in population. A person living in 
New York City has about one chance in 2,500,000 of being killed 
by lightning. Such additional protection is due to the higher 
buildings and to the steel girder construction which makes 
skyscrapers possible. As the steel girders enter the ground, sky- 
scrapers serve as super-lightning rods through which the light- 
ning passes harmlessly. On its path to the ground, lightning 
can be called “lazy,’ for it seeks the path of least electrical 
resistance. Since most materials used by man in building con- 
struction have less resistance than air, lightning commonly pre- 
fers to strike a housetop and go through it, rather than down 
the air outside. 

The Greeks and Romans honored those meeting death from 
lightning as being especially marked by the gods, and they de- 


STORM OVER THE METROPOLIS 


The skyscrapers of New York City offer magnificent targets for the 
thunderbolts of the gods. In this picture lightning is seen striking 
the top of the Chrysler Building. Fortunately for those who work 
in New York’s office buildings there is no danger in direct hits of 
this kind. The steel girders of the skyscrapers serve as super-lightning 
rods through which lightning passes harmlessly to the ground. The 
common length of lighting flashes such as that pictured here is a 
half mile. Some lightning flashes, however, are probably over five 
miles long. A single flash of lightning has been estimated at the 
enormous figure of 100,000,000 volts. 
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LIGHTNING ON LAND AND SEA 


The danger of lightning to buildings and people 
is relatively small compared to the huge amount 
of electricity continually being discharged from 
the heavens, The real havoc wrought by the 
electricity of thunderstorms is the damage to 
millions of dollars worth of electrical equip- 
ment every year. Every time an ordinary thun- 
derstorm passes over one of the larger American 
cities thousands of dollars worth of equipment 
goes to wa The pictures here show three 
spectacular electrical storms. At the left forked 
lightning is playing over a city skyline. Above 
is a dramatic panorama of New York City 
showing two simultaneous bolts of lightning, 
one of which has hit the Empire State Building. 
The picture at the right was taken during 
a storm at sea, 
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scribed lightning as the thunderbolts hurled by Jupiter from 
Mount Olympus! In the England of the Middle Ages, folk be- 
lieved that a thunderstorm on Friday meant many murders, on 
Saturdays a pestilence, and on Sundays the approaching death 
of learned men. Even after Benjamin Franklin, in his notable 
kite experiment of July 4, 1752, showed that lightning was 
merely electricity, the persistence of the supernatural in con- 
nection with lightning was still recorded. 

To denounce thunderstorms for breaking up fine weather 
is much like kicking the barometer down the garden when it 
rains hard, or scowling at the sloe-blossom in a “blackthorn 
winter.” Thunder and lightning are not the destroyers of a 
fine and sunny spell, but merely the accompaniments of its 
destruction. 

Weather comes to us warm or cold, wet or dry, in periods 
{hat vary both in duration and in character. Moist and cooler 
air invading a region that is sunny and dry gives rise to an 
aerial conflict; and wet weather often spreads over us as irre- 
vocably, though perhaps less abruptly, without any such electric 
clash. Nor are afternoon thunderstorms of the common sum- 
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mer type by any means always followed by worse weather. The 
air heated on earth’s surface rises into the cooler heights, tracing 
its ebullience in white-topped “woolpacks” or “thunder-pillars.” 
The air beneath them darkens, lightning leaps and the rain crashes 
down; but the stars come back to the sky at night, and next 
morning is aS sunny and more luminous than ever, 

All lightning discharges originate within the clouds. When 
drops of water are broken in air, the water becomes charged 
with positive electricity and the adjacent air with negative elec- 
tricity. Then, in Kipling’s phrase, “the heavens balance their 
volt account.” In the thunderstorm, the falling raindrops are 
shattered by the uprushing blasts of the storm. An excess of 
negative electricity is carried by the ascending air to the topmost 
portion of the cloud—an excess of positive electricity accumulates 
on the drops in the lower part. The net result is that stresses 
are set up—enormous electrical stresses—between the oppositely 
charged regions. The breakdown within the clouds develops 
as a hole or channel along the direction of the electrical field, 
frequently traveling and following an erratic path owing to the 
ever-changing electrical field at its end. When the channel makes 


contact with the ground there is a violent rush of electricity 
along it; currents exceeding 20,000 amperes have been fre- 
quently measured. 

Simultaneously with the occurrence of a primary flash of light- 
ning, there may occur numerous secondary discharges or sparks 
of lesser magnitude in and among objects in the vicinity of 
the primary discharge. This is due to the fact that prior to 
the discharge of the cloud in the primary lightning flash, the 
ground and all objects on it, within the influence of the cloud, 
are charged with the ground potential. 

There are numerous discharges which are not seen by the 
eye, but which can readily be detected and recorded with suit- 
able electrometers. Lightning progresses through a series of 
step-like jumps, and each jump requires only a part of the 
millions of volts potentially necessary to jump from a high cloud 
to the ground. 

Occasionally a mere mortal manufactures a thunder shower 
by accident. This happens on a day when the air is calm and 
well charged with moisture. A lighted cigarette is deposited 
in a heap of dry forest litter. Soon the forest is ablaze. What 
follows illustrates several interesting operations. First there is 
the ascent of large masses of hot air. The supply of moisture 
originally present in the atmosphere is augmented by the processes 
of evaporation and combustion. The rising air cools by expan- 
sion and the moisture condenses. Drops form. They are shat- 
tered by the uprushing gusts and acquire electricity. Thunder 
follows from the explosive heating of the air in the channel of 
the lightning discharge. 

Man-made lightning does not compare with nature’s exhibit, 
but when “‘finger-printed” it does produce striking photographic 
results. Zig-zag lightning is obtained only when the flash is 
tamed and its path controlled. The corona, still another form of 
electrical discharge occurring at high voltage, appears as a steady 
blue glow. A hissing or buzzing sound intensifies the mystery 


of the corona. 
and bends in the tortuous path of an electric arc. 


Motion pictures of arcs reveal crossings, loops 
Streams of 
electrons have peculiar effects on photographic plates and in- 


teresting designs are recorded. The effect of an atmosphere 
charged with 100,000 volts on a spring chain gives the latter 
the appearance of a glowing worm. Many are the strangely 
fascinating pictures taken in the largest and most modern elec- 
trical laboratories where powerful charges of current cause ob- 
jects to take on a curious luminosity and, literally, to be outlined 
by sprays of sparks. 

Equally freakish are the pranks played by lightning in and 
from the laboratory of the heavens. Under date of August 23, 
1934, comes the following report from Malta, Montana, in the 
Los Angeles Times: 

“Lightning played a freakish prank on five men at the Phil- 
lips’ ranch near here. 

“The men were sitting in a covered sheep wagon. A lightning 
bolt ripped from the sky, striking Pat Barrow ‘amidship,’ The 
metal ring was burned from his watch, while the crystal was 
reduced to molten glass. 

“From Barrow, the bolt leaped to Bert Jarvis, streaked down 
his leg and loosened the heel of a shoe. 

“Both Barrow and Jarvis were knocked 
covered. 

“Curiously, the camp wagon bears no marks of the lightning’s 
visit.” 
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BUDDY GOES TO THE DOCTOR 


Buddy the Chimpanzee is a good 
patient who behaves with admir- 
able restraint while the doctor 
examines his teeth and throat. The 
sun-flooded, well-equipped operat- 
ing room in which he sits has seen 
many strange patients from the 
bird and animal world. During 
their stay in the zoo hospital they 
benefit by all the modern scientific 
appliances and methods, among 
which are a diet kitchen, medical 
and surgical wards, a diagnosis 
laboratory, vaporizors, sun lamps 
and even an anaesthetising equip- 
ment, 
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Photographs from the New York Zoological Society 


HOS PITAL 


By EDWARD R. OSTERNDORFF 


WHEN you stroll through the New York Zoological Park, 
where more than twenty-hve hundred healthy wild creatures 
from every part of the globe await your gaze, do you ever stop 
to realize that these guests of ours are subject to most of the 
diseases common to man or the domestic animals? Do you also 
realize that accidents do happen and that an occasional Humpty 
Dumpty appears in this busy animal metropolis? 

The lions can roar for you until the building seems to rever- 
berate. Yet these same roars can be quieted by the mumps! The 
tigers prance ferociously in their cages but sometimes ingrowing 
toe-nails still their energetic feet. The apes love to perform 
for you—but not with a toothache! The elephants cannot walk 
in comfort with tender feet. And so it goes throughout the 
entire animal community. 

A veterinarian for the lion’s mumps, a manicurist for the 
tiger’s claws, a dentist for the ape with the toothache, a surgeon 
for Humpty Dumpty, and a chiropodist for the elephant’s corns 
are as important as food and shelter to the inhabitants of the 
New York Zoological Park. 

The Animal Hospital, under the efficient direction of Dr. 
Charles V. Noback as veterinarian and Mr. John Merritts as 
attendant, is a vital necessity. Sick animals need isolation and 
nursing while injured ones must have surgical care. Others, 
apparently in good health, attend the animal clinics for regular 


check-ups since Dr. Noback believes that an ounce of preven- 
tion is worth a pound of cure. And the new arrivals, coming 
almost daily from all parts of the world, must visit the Hospital 
for examination and observation before they can join the ranks 
of the old-timers on exhibition. The Hospital really is a busy 
place where a most varied list of patients may be seen. 

The Hospital is a spacious one-story building of yellow brick. 
It is conveniently situated near the center of the Park within 
a walled enclosure to insure quiet which is as necessary to sick 
animals as it is to ill human beings. The building faces to- 
ward the south, with a frontage ot about fifty feet, so that 
sunlight as well as quiet is assured. 

Sanitary cages of cement and iron construction, smooth walls, 
and floors of concrete, good water supply and adequate drain- 
age all help to make the Hospital entirely modern. A system 
of electric exhaust fans facilitates air circulation and provides 
ample fresh air. Skylights admit sunshine throughout the rooms 
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NOT ON THE REGULAR MENU 


The cassowary is no epicure, as this extraordinary collection of objects 

indicates, They were removed from the stomach of a particularly 

gluttonous bird which died from an impacted digestive tract. That 
the cassowary can digest anything is obviously untrue. 


of the well-equipped Hospital. 

On the south side of the build- 
ing are two doors leading 
directly to the interior, one 
through a long hall running due 
north and south and the other 
through the veterinarian’s office 
and waiting room. The Hospi- 
tal also contains a combination 
diet kitchen and pharmacy, med- 
ical and surgical wards, operating 
room, diagnosis laboratory, quar- 
antine room and mortuary. 

The kitchen-pharmacy is kept 
spotlessly clean and it is well 
equipped. A modern gas range, 
cupboard and several medicine 
cabinets containing the necessary 
supplies of drugs and surgical 
equipment are a great help to 
Dr. Noback who compounds his 
drugs and to Mr. Merritts who 
prepares the special foods for 
the sick animals and improperly 
nourished new arrivals. 

Catering to the needs and 
whims of a heterogeneous num- 
ber of animal patients is no sim- 
ple matter! During the course 
of the year, meat-eaters, vege- 
tarians, fruit-eaters and those re- 
quiring a mixed diet all find 
their way into the Animal Hos- 
pital. It can readily be seen 
that the kitchen is a very im- 
portant part of the Hospital. 

However, a dependable sup- 
ply of staple food-stuffs is a 
boon to Mr. Merritts, the at- 
tendant, who must feed the Hos- 
pital’s cosmopolitan boarders! 
Among the staples are dried 
milk, eggs, apples, oranges, ba- 
nanas, potatoes, carrots, lettuce, 
beef, mutton, and other meats if 


the ailments of animals. 


medical treatment. 


needed. Timothy, red-top, clo- 
ver, hay, oats, wheat, bran, 
corn and alfalfa are ob- 


tained for the vegetarians from the forage supply. Salt, cal- 
cium, phosphorus, as well as a plentiful supply of cod liver oil, 
are also kept on hand. 

Since animals, as well as human beings, are subject to illness 
from contaminated food, all meals served in the Hospital must 
be fresh, wholesome and sanitary. Variety, too, is important. 
Sick animals with finicky appetites are tempted with various 
foods none of which is left before the animals long enough to 
arouse a dislike for food. In the case of convalescent animals, 
as with humans, a nourishing and sustaining diet is highly im- 
portant. 

The medical and surgical wards provide six roomy compart- 
ments for the larger animals and a section of special cages for 
the smaller ones. All cages are kept in a strictly sanitary condi- 
tion. 

Probably one of the most interesting rooms in the Hospital 
is the sun-flooded operating room which, with its simple but 
adequate equipment, stands ready for use at any time. For- 
tunately accidents are not frequent. However, they do occur 
and at the most unexpected times. 

During one of the recent warm spells a goliath heron, feeling 


Much mechanical ingenuity is required in dealing with 

The lugubrious monkey in 

the upper left hand picture is wearing a light wooden 

collar to prevent him from tearing at his bandaged 
broken arm with his teeth. 


To protect the injured feet of the pigmy elephant at 
the upper right, special leather shoes were designed. 


The shoe-bill stork was saved from death by prompt 
His broken bill is healing rapidly, 
thanks to skilful surgery. 


The silver-crested cockatoo at the right finds the warm 
rays of the ultra-violet lamp _ beneficial. 


frisky, climbed a seven-foot fence by using its wings and toes. 
In an attempt to take off in the direction of complete freedom, 
it caught its toe and fell from the wall, snapping one long leg 
as it fell. The heron is recuperating in the Animal Hospital 
while the fracture seems to be healing perfectly. Instead of 
suffering an ignominious defeat, the heron will return, if all 
goes well, to the Aquatic Bird House where it will soon celebrate 
the twenty-third anniversary of its arrival at the Park. Inci- 
dentally, the heron’s long life at the Zoo has set a record for 
its species in captivity. 

A blow from an errant stone fractured the prominent bill of 
Jimmy, the rare and valuable shoe-bill stork. Prompt surgical 
care saved Jimmy from a possible fatal infection and spared 
an interesting shoe-bill stork for the Park’s visitors. 

Mogul, the valuable Indian rhinoceros, might be blind now 
were it not for science and the skill of attendants. Effective 
roping and a mixture of one and one-half pounds of chloroform 
and three-quarters of a pound of ether, administered by a pro- 
fessional anaesthetist, completely subdued Mogul and enabled 
the surgeon to perform a very delicate operation for cataracts 
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Gendreau 

Roseau, the capital and seaport of Dominica, is an unimpressive town of six thousand people set against a beautiful background of mountains and 

forests. No other island of the West Indies possesses scenery of comparable grandeur. Some of the mountains rise nearly a mile above sea level 
and are covered with almost impenetrable forests and gorgeous tropical vegetation. 


A DOCTOR RIDES THE JUNGLE TRAIL 


By ELSIE A. PARRY 


A Conflict Between Scienee and Superstition in the Hinterlands of Dominica. 


BOCTAH, sah! Oh, doctah, sah!” 

The soft, penetrating whisper floated through the wide-flung 
jalousie—cautious, importunate. Dr. Lurie stirred restlessly be- 
neath his mosquito canopy. There was an insistent drumming 
on the house wall outside the bedroom window. 

“Doctah, sah!” 

The doctor opened his eyes reluctantly, his senses still drugged 
with sleep. That rhythmical thumping—drums in the hills. 
Why, no—that sound was close by . 

Dr. Lurie sat up in bed abruptly. 

“Doctah Lurie ua 

“Coming,” he whispered. 

The thumping stopped. With one hand the doctor flung 
aside the netting in a practiced sweep, with the other he found 
his slippers beside the bed. There was no movement in the 
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bed alongside his—good! Fortunately his wife was still asleep. 

The doctor leaned out of the window, trying to distinguish 
his midnight visitor, but all he could make out was a dim blur 
of white. Black face and figure were one with the surrounding 
blackness. 

“Come to the house door. I'll be right there.” The dim 
blur of white disappeared behind a tall clump of crotons. 

“Who is it?” the doctor called softly through the screen door 
as he fumbled for the latch in the dark. 

“T’se Ralph, doctah. Ma’ ’ooman, her’s took turr’ble bad. 
Oh, doctah, sah, I’se scared her gwine die—de cock crow insi’ 
de house yeste’day .’ The man’s voice shook with dis- 
tress. 

By this time the doctor had got a lamp going. By its wavy- 
ering light his visitor was revealed as a powerful negro, midnight 


in hue, clad only in a ragged pair of white trousers that reached 
just below his knees. His glistening black torso and huge 
splayed feet were bare. The doctor himself was but a shade 
less black, a young man of finely-knit physique. On his sen- 
sitively modeled face daily association with misery and suffering 
had already impressed a certain somberness. 

“What’s wrong with her, Ralph?” Dr. Lurie was pulling on 
shirt and trousers as he spoke. 

“Feber, doctah—her is hot like er stove an’ her talks out 
ob she haid all de time... .” 

“All right, Ralph, we’ll go right away. You go out to the 
stable and saddle my horse. I'll be with you in a minute.” 

Ralph disappeared in the direction of the stable. Dr. Lurie 
finished dressing, packed needfuls into his kit, and scribbled 
a note for his wife. From its hook on the porch he took a 
lantern, shook it to make certain it was filled, but did not 
light it. 

Minnie, the doctor’s little brown mare, whinnied softly when 
her master appeared. Without her he wouldn’t get far on 
Dominica’s steep jungle trails. 

“All right, Ralph, lead the way. 
or I won’t be able to see you... .” 

Man and horse moved off softly into the darkness. The 
West Indian night was Stygian velvet, the magic, close-crowding 
blackness of the tropics. Overhead stars made bright patterns 
in the indigo vault of heaven, but only occasionally could one 
of the winking eyes look down through the dense, tangled green 
mass that pressed jealously upon the trail. 

“How long has your wife been sick, Ralph?” 

“Oh, foah days, mebbe fi’,” said the negro vaguely. 

“And why didn’t you send for me sooner?” The doctor 
asked the question although he already knew the answer. It 
was an old story.... 

“Well, doctah, sah, yuh know how it go—jes’ wait to see 
if her gits betteh widout doctah.” Ralph was patently evasive. 

“Yes, I know, but first you had the docteur fewille take 
a look at her...” Dr. Lurie caught Ralph’s guilty start. “And 
now that he couldn’t help her you come for me and expect 
me to perform miracles.” 

The doctor shook his head despondently. What a business 
this was! He wondered, with a sudden flash of sardonic hu- 
mor, what his classmates from the University of Edinburgh 
would think of him if they could see him on this midnight 
jaunt along a narrow jungle trail in the towering mountains of 
Dominica—of this patient who was raving with fever in a 
squalid hut perched uncertainly on some green-clad mountain- 
side—of the fever that a witch-doctor had been trying vainly 
to cast out by incantations and 
the application of mysterious 
native concoctions. Now the 
fever was probably beyond the 
reach of medical science. 
How would those classmates re- 
act to this seemingly endless, 
seemingly hopeless war a doctor 
in Dominica must wage against 
ignorance, malnutrition, the ho- 
cus pocus of witch-doctors, 
filth. <>). 


Don’t get too far ahead 


Paul G. Howes 


Coralita is much more fortu- 
nate than many of her 
friends and relatives who 
live a primitive life in the 
mountains. Thanks to her 
work in Roseau she can en- 
joy the limited pleasures the 
capital affords and on Sun- 
day she can display the 
gaudy colors of her brightly 
checked dress. 


SWEET TOOTH 


The cultivation of sugar cane has brought a fortune to many a West 


Indian planter in the past. At one time most of the Dominican 
plantations were devoted to its cultivation, but recently limes, 
cacao and coffee have been more profitable. 


Had Dr. Lurie been in a philosophic mood, he might have 
seen his battle as just another in the iong history of Dominica’s 
warfare. The island itself had been brought into being by some 
gigantic convulsion in the bowels of the earth, its mountains 
spewed forth to rise in rugged grandeur from the sea. Even 
today Dominica’s famous Boiling Lake, which is in fact an ac- 
tive volcano, and the smaller soufriéres in other parts of the 
island are reminders that the underground elements are not yet 
at peace. When Columbus discovered the island on the Sab- 
bath Day, November 3, 1493, he called it Sunday Island, or 
Dominica. But little of Sabbath calm marked the first attempts 
to settle on its fertile shores. 

The native Caribs, a fierce and untameable race of aborigines, 
fell upon the luckless settlers and exterminated them with 
ruthless zeal. So determined and effective was their resistance 
to this invasion of their home by the white strangers from 
over the sea that colonization discreetly came to a standstill. 
Finally the French from nearby Guadeloupe, unable to with- 
stand the appeal of these fruitful acres and ignoring the neu- 
trality of the island under the Treaty of Aix-la-Chappelle, man- 
aged to establish several successful plantations. This brought 
them into conflict with the British, who promptly ousted the 
French and arranged for permanent possession of Dominica by 
the Treaty of Paris in 1763. Then, successful invasion and 
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recapture by the French, Rodney’s famous victory over De 
Grasse in 1782, and Dominica once more English by the Treaty 
of Versailles (1783). With the end of political hostilities the 
real war in Dominica began—the long struggle to subdue the 
island to commercial purposes, to bend defiant Nature to man’s 
ends. The results have been indifferent. A difficult climate, 
a topography laid out by some imp of Satan, a jungle appallingly 
fecund and never-sleeping, an unwise admixture of racial ele- 
ments—all these have leagued against success. Few men have 
wrung more than shattered dreams and poverty from this 
magnificent island which Nature has endowed with the fatal 
beauty of a Circe. ... 

Dr. Lurie hunched more comfortably in his saddle as the 
mare planted her slender hoofs daintily but unerringly in the 
narrow footing. The doctor let her have her head. Minnie 
knew more about the trail than he did. Just beyond, the white 
trousers of Ralph beckoned, fantastic and disembodied in the 
gloom, as the big negro swung up-grade and down-grade in a 
tireless trot. He might have been strolling on some level prom- 
enade. 

Soothed by the shrill, high-pitched singing of countless forest 
insects and by Minnie’s rhythmical jog, the doctor dozed off 
a little as the minutes slid into hours. Fleeting visions chased 
one another through his tired mind—fine, spacious hospital 
wards, operating rooms shining with a virgin cleanness, starched, 
immaculate nurses .. . 

“We is mos’ dar, doctah, sah!” 

Dr. Lurie came to with a jerk. The greenish lamps of fire- 
flles—‘“‘blinkies” the natives call them—flickered around him in 
a.weaving pattern of light. The doctor’s eyes probed the dark- 
ness—ah, yes, there was a light that did not move, a feeble yel- 
low glimmer. Presently the wall of green on either side of 
the trail fell away and» Minnie stepped into a small rocky clear- 
ing. Her hoofs clattered noisily on the stones. 

“Yuh dah, Ralph?” a voice called out of the darkness. 

“Yas, ’Bitha, an’ doctah, sah, wid me.” Ralph’s moving fig- 
ure began to take on human outline in the straggling moonlight 
that touched the clearing. Beyond bulked the black mass of a 
cabin, from whose doorway came a dispirited glow of light. 

“Here, Ralph, take the horse. See that she gets a good rub- 
down.” 

Dr. Lurie was not tall, but he had to stoop to enter the 
low doorway of the cabin. To eyes unaquainted with its piti- 
ful reality the eerie scene within might have seemed almost 
theatrical—the fitful beams from a bit of candlewick stuck 
in a bottle touched only the highlights: the living green of a 
dog’s eyes, a humped form on a low native bed, a gleaming 
square of white beneath the black head, the scintillating blade 
of a machete hung on the wall... . 

The doctor fumbled for a moment or two with the lantern 
he had brought, then suddenly the room flashed into naked bril- 
liance. Now it was possible to discern the mangy mongrel 
whose eyes had struck fire, the dust-gray skin of an old woman 
who was pottering about the hut, the black stump of a clay 
pipe in her shriveled gums, the whimpering naked black child 
on a sleeping mat in the corner, roused into frightened wake- 
fulness by the unaccustomed light. Now it was possible to 
see the hard-packed dirt floor, the two crude chairs, the lop- 
sided table. The place was filled with a heavy airless smell, 
compounded of human sweat, of pigs and goats, of wood smoke 
and stale food and dung. 

Suddenly an unearthly screeching shredded the silence and 
the figure on the low pallet heaved in a desperate convulsion. 
Dr. Lurie sprang to the woman’s side and laid a soothing hand 
upon the hot dry forehead. Her eyes were open in an un- 
seeing glaze as she mouthed the wild, elemental sounds through 
dreadful rolled-back lips. Presently the spasm passed and she 
relapsed into a heavy stupor, muttering unintelligibly and moan- 


ing. 
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She rolled her head and plucked at che rags which covered her. 

Dr. Lurie shook his head over the rapid, shallow and extremely 
irregular pulse. He forced some medicine between the woman's 
lips; she swallowed it passively in one shuddering gulp. Un- 
derneath her kinky head the square of white bagging was a 
rumpled, sweat-soaked wad. A reluctant pity stirred in Dr. 
Lurie as he looked down at the black bag of bones. The woman 
might be saved by some miraculous combination of luck and 
science. Saved—but for what? 

These natives, indifferent to their poverty, their ignorance 
and their wretched squalor, infuriated the doctor. Here in a 
land where Nature is lavish of her wealth the demands of the 
belly are satisfied with such fatal ease—wild mangoes, plan- 
tain and breadfruit to be had for the plucking, sugar cane to 
be had for the filching from some nearby plantation, an occa- 
sional bit of tough meat from scrawny pig or stringy goat.... 
What matter if deficiencies in the diet produce rickets and 
scurvy and the other concomitants of malnutrition? Here in 
heat that either stews or broils, a battered felt hat and a single 
garment, usually abbreviated and patched beyond recognition, 
are adequate clothing. And as for shelter—a tiny wattled hut 
of bamboo and dried palm leaves, daubed with mud and thatched 
with panache or cane trash—no ventilation, no sanitary provi- 
sions, often crowded to overflowing with humans and livestock 
and vermin. 

Dr. Lurie struggled with his sense of helplessness—this poor 
soul on the bed, already far gone with tuberculosis, down now 
with an acute cerebral fever. At twenty-three she had already 
given birth to seven children, only one of whom—the rickety 
little somebody in the corner—was still alive. At twenty-three 
she looked fifty. 

“Ralph!” The doctor turned abruptly to the big negro who 
stood at the foot of the bed, his broad face crumpled in an 
anxious frown. “Your wife is very ill and must go to the 
hospital at once.” 

Ralph nodded dumbly. 

“As soon as it’s light you and John, who is strong, must 
carry Clarice down the mountain in a sling to the Four Corners. 
Dr. Abbott will send a car from the hospital to meet us there. 
Shake out one of the boys here to go to Dr. Abbott to let him 
know. Hurry, there’s no time to lose!” 

“Ah’ll get Paul—he got swif’ feet, doctah, sah.” 
out into the night. 

“?Bitha,” Dr. Lurie addressed the crone who fribbled about, 
mumbling. ‘What did the docteur feuille do to Clarice?” 

The old woman seemed not to understand. The doctor re- 
peated his question in the rapid bewildering patois which is a 
left-over from the French invasion of Dominica. ’Bitha was 
still silent, eyeing the doctor with shrewd interrogation from 
beneath bushy graying brows. 

—Dis doctah wid his bellywash an’ bandages—he tink he 
gwine mak Clarice betteh ob she 
sickness in de haid... 

’Bitha spat with derisive ac- 
curacy within half an inch of 
the slat-sided mongrel’s nose. 

—Not eben Big Angy, de doc- 
teur feuille kin do dat, not eben 
wid de mumbo-jumbo an’ de tea 
ob gourd seeds an’ brack 
MSL .-. 

For had not ’Bitha seen “de 


Ralph went 


Paul G. Howes 


In the interior of Dominica 

the negroes are scarcely less 

primitive in customs and 

appearance than their fore- 

fathers in the African 
jungles. 
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THE NATIVE QUARTER IN ROSEAU 


Unlike so many other islands of the West Indies, Dominica has never developed a prosperous and attractive capital, Save for a few churches 
and government buildings, Roseau is largely a city of crudely constructed wooden houses. Dominica was first settled by the French in 1632, but it 
has been an English possession since the end of the eighteenth century. 


Debbil’s ol ’ooman settin’ on Clarice’s head in er cloud ob brack 
smoke dat go all weevly-wavely, all wimly-wamly. ... ? Clarice 
gwine die. .’ *Bitha knew that. ’Bitha knew more than 
Big Angy, more than Dr. Lurie. ’Bitha had “second sight.” 

The crone glanced hurriedly at the quiet figure on the pallet 
—no ears there to listen, no eyes to see. With a grotesque 
movement she hitched herself closer to the doctor and cackled 
in a thin, high whisper into his ear. 

A warm poultice of the leaves of the bois cochon and yellow 
soap applied to shallow gashes which the “leaf doctor” had 
cut with a penknife in the sick woman’s scalp—so that was 
the technique! A cross on a mango tree in the yard, another on 
the patient’s forehead, dirt from the four corners of the house 
sprinkled on her body, some mumbled incantations to the great 
Accompong. .. . Well, it hadn’t worked this time. 

There was a slight noise outside the cabin. ’Bitha dropped 
instantly to her knees, pretending to search for something 
under the bed. When she arose she no longer had the doctor’s 
shilling in her hand. 

Ralph came through the doorway, followed by a skinny, 
twelve-year-old negro boy dressed in nondescript rags that might 
once have been shirt and breeches. In his thin little face of 
polished obsidian great dark eyes shone with alert intelligence. 
This was Paul. He listened with bird-like attention to Dr. 
Lurie’s instructions, snapped his naked heels together in amusing 
imitation of a military salute, and streaked out of the cabin. 
More than twenty miles of steep jungle trail would be clocked 
off with the ease of long familiarity by his splayed, pink-soled 
feet before Paul would set foot again upon his own doorstep. 


“You'll need two long stout poles for the sling, Ralph,” 
said Dr. Lurie, “and a length of strong sheeting.” 

“Yas, sah, doctah, sah. “Bitha, yuh hab dem sacks—us kin 
use dem fo’ Clarice.” 

The old woman took down some cloth that was hanging 
over a rafter. It was a large square made of sturdy, un- 
bleached flour sacks sewed together. Many poundings on the 
stones of the nearby river, with subsequent drying in the hot 
sun, had made them white and pliant. 

“That will do fine,” said the doctor. “Now let us get the 
sling ready so that you can start with the first light.” 

By the time Dr. Lurie and Ralph had succeeded in con- 
structing a safe and reasonably comfortable sling for the sick 
woman, the swift tropic dawn had begun to spread fanwise 
toward the zenith. But the human ambulance was on its perilous 
way down the mountain before the sun came out from be- 
hind the towering cumulus clouds that mounted skyward, white- 
crested, gold-rimmed and shadowed with deep purple. 

Dr. Lurie watched the men until they dipped down out 
of sight with their unresisting human burden. Then he sad- 
dled Minnie. With the steady march of light across the deeply 
shadowed gorges and down the steep slopes with their heavy 
green mantle, the jungle trail upon which Minnie planted her 
feet with methodical precision became an aisle of fairy beauty; 
shifting patterns of light and dark changed golden greens to 
bronze, and palest emerald to darkest malachite. Sometimes the 
crimson of the bois immortel flamed against the green; some- 
times frangipani, faintly pink, flung color and fragrance beside 

(Continued on page 51) 
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FESTIVALS AT BRETON SHRINES 


By JAY WINGATE 


BRITTANY is a land entirely unto itself, a part of France 
and yet not French. It preserves zealously its old traditions, 
its ancient customs, its ceremonies inherited from the days 
when the Druids built their mysterious altars on lonely heights. 
It is a land of simple folk, who live as their forefathers lived, 
unmindful, in great measure unaware, of the world outside and 
its complicated modern civilization. 

In Brittany, women still kneel on the banks of streams, busy 
at their household laundering. In Brittany, wooden shoes still 
clatter against cobbled streets, as men and women hurry about 
their daily tasks. Village squares with the town well in the 
center are for all the world like a comic opera setting. Men and 
women drive to town on market day in high, two-wheeled carts, 
eager to make their purchases and pass the time of day with 
their friends. In the markets themselves, along with the live- 
stock and household goods, great collections of food are en- 
ticingly displayed, presided over by smiling, white-coifed black- 
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gowned peasants. Old women knit placidly on their doorsteps 
as their men watch the fishing fleets come in. Most picturesque 
of all, however, are the pardons, those mystical festivals which 
combine whole-souled worship with jovous merrymaking. As 
Le Goffric has pointed out, pardons dre the last vestiges of 
the ancient Feasts of the Dead. The word itself has its origin 
in an old custom of the priests who granted absolution to wrong- 
doers at these fétes. As they are celebrated today the numer- 
ous pardons of Brittany contain many elements in their rituals 
which have survived from the pagan past. 

I saw my first pardon at Guingamp, a sleepy little town with 
a half-dozen narrow streets straggling down the hill into the 
irregular “Place du Centre.” Through Guingamp flows a tiny 
river, flanked by stone houses and crossed by old stone bridges. 
Its square is lined with shops and a sprinkling of small cafés. 
At the top of the hill, Notre Dame de Bon Secours, an ancient 
church dating from the fourteenth century, dominates the town. 


uropean 


OLIDAY AT CONCARNEAU 


he beautiful costumes of the 
reton people, their numerous 
sligious festivals, their heri- 
ge of folk songs and _ stories 
e all products of centuries of 
olation from the broad stream 

French culture. Even today 
elief in Celtic and medieval 
perstitions is not uncommon, 
yr paganism endured longer in 
rittany than in any other sec- 

tion of France. 


WITHIN A SHRINE 


he pardons of Brittany are 
numerable and there is no 
yuntry chapel which does not 
ave one of its own. Some of 
e Br sanctuaries are ob- 
ure and enjoy only a local 
putation; others are famous 
roughout the land, attracting 
ousands of pilgrims who must 
sar mass in them at least 
ce in their lives or incur the 
sk of eternal damnation. The 
svout will spend long hours 
their knees before the crude 
nage of a saint or before a 
anite trough that was his be 
his boat or his tomb. 


European 


Guingamp usually is a placid, unexciting place, where men 
and women go serenely about their business under the great 
shade trees in the square. But on the Saturday before the 
first Sunday in July, the town changes entirely. Pilgrims begin 
to pour in from every side. Costumes. and coifs from all over 
Brittany appear in the streets. Some twenty thousand pilgrims 
join the nine thousand natives in wandering up and down the 
narrow, crooked, hilly thoroughfare. The fair arrives. Gypsies, 
in dozens of wagons and trains, appear on the outskirts of the 
town and set up their stalls and stands. The circus comes to 
town. Carrousels appear, not one, but half a dozen, each more 
rickety than the other. Swings, sideshows of all sorts, games 
of chance, shogting galleries, are set up in rows under the peace- 
ful elms at the entrance to the village. Market stalls are placed 
in the grand square and along the main street. Booths line the 
way, making motoring perilous and even walking an adventure. 
Candles, big, little, white and decorated, are displayed in many 
of the stalls clustering around the base of the church. Here 
crucifixes, souvenirs of all sorts, post cards, candies and toys, 
are also sold. In the market place proper, one may buy such 
diverse things as cakes, vegetables, live cows, chickens and 
pigs; quilts, piece goods, shoes, neckties; or almost anything 
else the heart of man may desire. All are set out on temporary 
stands that will move on to another locality as soon as this 
pardon ends. 

Men, women and children wandered about, jostling one an- 
other good-naturedly, buying last-minute things. Young girls, 
in stiffly starched coifs, shrieked with laughter at the attrac- 
tions of the amusement park. Young lovers sauntered, arm 
in arm, through the crowd. Small boys stood gaping before 
the posters of the circus. Children gazed wide-eyed at the 
strings of light and banners flung across the narrow street, and 
hung back to eye hopefully the cake and candy stalls lining their 
path. 

Many of the women carried market baskets. Bretons take 
their religion too seriously to feel any incongruity in worship- 
ping with their dinner tucked under their arms. There is a 
simplicity about their worship that feels no need for assuming 
an air of detachment, or even for donning their finest raiment, 
when they go to church. Most women do the family shopping 
at a pardon, and bring the children along as well, dropping 
in and out of the church to pray or light a candle with an entire 
lacl- of self-consciousness. They ride into town on their bi- 
cycles, or their carts, with their inevitable umbrellas tucked 
up beside them, and make the occasion of their stay serve them 
in as many ways as possible. 

As it grew dark, the church doors opened, and out poured 
the procession. First came a group of little boys, led by a 
priest, all dressed alike in blue and white, playing brass instru- 
ments. Then young girls and young men, singing hymns in 
the Breton language, which is entirely different from French, 
being akin to Gaelic. These were followed by men and women 
bearing aloft the heavy banners, statues, boat models and sacred 
relics of the church, which always form an integral part of the 
procession in any pardon. At intervals came the priests, and 
at the end, the bishop. A surging mass of people, men and 
women, followed singing. Each person carried a lighted candle, 
in addition to coats, umbrellas, packages and even babies. The 
hymns they sang, as they marched, were simple, repetitive and 
melodic, with haunting minor rhythms. The crowds pressed 
into the doorways and lining the yard-wide sidewalks joined 
in with such fervor that we felt as if we had been wafted back 
many centuries into some mystic festival of long ago. 

For about an hour the procession wended its way, solemnly, 
slowly, dramatically, through the street. Voices rose and fell, 
chanting over and over the plaintive Breton hymns. Innumerable 
candles flickered in the darkness, like stars on a summer night. 
Long after the leaders had disappeared up the hill, people were 
still pouring out of the church, pausing only to light their tapers 
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before they fell in and marched too. Lights appeared every- 
where, over doorways and windows, across the street from 
house to house, hung in festoons on the church. Church bells 
tolled. Everywhere was peace, solemnity, beauty. At length, 
the Bishop stopped in the main square for the final ceremony: 
the lighting of three enormous heaps of fagots, each surmounted 
by a banner inscribed: “Vive Jésus.” These are survivals of the 
sacred fires of pagan times. 

The bonfires flared up; people poured by thousands into the 
streets. The festivities were over. The more devout reentered 
the church for the midnight mass. The more worldly sought 
the carnival and the circus. Weary children trotted sleepily 
beside their parents towards waiting conveyances, which ranged 
from the usual Breton two-wheeled cart to great motorbuses, 
as out of place in that medieval ceremony as was the news in 
the printed program that the whole pardon was being broadcast. 

I passed through Guingamp again, on other occasions, and 
found it merely a quiet, placid, little village like many another. 
No hint at all of the splendor of its yearly awakening, or the 
mysticism and beauty that wrapped it in glory that last Sat- 
urday night in June. 

The pardon at Roscoff, a tiny fishing port on the extreme 
northwestern coast, is not as well known as that at Guingamp. 
It is not attended by people from all over Brittany. But its 
simplicity and sincerity struck the same note, and it was, per- 
haps, more typical of the innumerable Breton pardons (for 
each hamlet has its own), than the glamorous one at Guingamp. 

Roscoff is the kind of town where the best hotel has not yet 
installed running water. It is a clean little place, a port of 
export for artichokes and onions, where many-masted schooners 
ride picturesquely at anchor in the little harbor, side by side 
with red-sailed fishing craft and boats of all colors, sizes and 
shapes. Its chief tourist attractions are an ancient house where 
Mary, Queen of Scots, stayed at the age of five, when she 
landed at Roscoff on her way to be affianced to Francis II; 
and a three hundred year old fig tree, still bearing fruit. For 
the rest, it is a tiny stone settlement, indented by its harbor, 
and earnestly devoted to Saint Barbara, protector of sailors, 
whose small, white-washed chapel crowns a hill overlooking the 
sea, on the outskirts of the town. 


Gendreau 


THE SARDINE FLEET AT ANCHOR 


The bright blue nets of the sardine fleet at Concarneau 

give its name to the Pardon des Filets Bleus. Concarneau 

is typical of the old fishing ports of Brittany which gave 

France some of its boldest seamen and explorers—men 

like Cartier, the maker of French Canada, and the naval 
heroes, Surcouf and Duguay Trouin. 


The pardon here began with an impressive outdoor mass on 
the hill, in front of a temporary flower-bedecked altar built 
against the chapel wall. The congregation ranged itself down 
the sides of the hill, standing or sitting on stone walls, rocks, 
or grass, through the hour of services. Again the hymns were 
all in Breton. Again there was that same sense of informal 
devotion in the group on the hillside. Behind and above the 
whole chapel was a sunny blue sky, flecked with an occasional 
woolly cloud. Below, the equally blue sea, punctuated by tiny 
sailboats with red and blue sails. To the right stretched the 
rocky beach and the green, open country. To the left, lay the 
low stone houses and narrow streets of the town. No theatri- 
cal producer ever devised a more appropriate or impressive 
scene. 

After the mass there was an interval when the carrousel 
blared and the gypsy barkers roared for customers. These, 
however, were few, most of the crowd hastening down the hill 
towards their homes. At three in the afternoon the procession 
started. It began at the church, in the town, and was led, as 
at Guingamp, by a boys’ band, which made up in volume what 
it lacked in variety. Then followed girls and men, in medieval 
garb, bearing the banners, statues and sacred relics which in- 
cluded many ship models. There were songs and hymns, and, 
again, great dignity and considerable beauty. The procession 
wound its way solemnly through the streets and up the hill to the 
chapel. Here vespers were held, and then the procession re- 
turned to the church. In the evening came the revelry with 
dancing, singing, and much gaiety. 

At every Breton pardon, there is a carnival. Sometimes 
the train of wagons is small, as it was at Roscoff. Sometimes, 
when the pardon is one that attracts many visitors, the circus 
and stalls and various attractions will cover blocks, and will 
make the onlookers who expect only a serious rite wonder at 
the worldly side of these festivals. 


This was the case at Quimper, where the tail undoubtedly 
(Continued on page 48) 


Gendreau, European and Nesmith 


Each section of Brittany has its 
own characteristic costume. The 
old lady at the top with the 
filet coif is attending a féte at 
Concarneau. 


Hundreds of people join in the 
religious procession in which 
the relics of the saint are car- 
ried at the Pardon of Ste. Anne 
de la Palue. The two center 
pictures show some of the wor- 
shippers who have come from 
all parts of Brittany to attend 
one of the most impressive re- 
ligious festivals in the land. 


Quimper, the capital of Fin- 

istére, is one of theoldest cities 

in Brittany. It was occupied in 

Roman times, and one of the 

first bishoprics in Brittany was 

founded here in the fifth cen- 
tury. 
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James L. Montague 
The establishment of a safe sea route from the White Sea to Bering Strait is one of the most ambitious projects the Soviet Government has under- 
taken. Into the Arctic Ocean flow most of Russia’s great rivers, some of them nearly as long as the Amazon. Save for the trans-Siberian railway 
these rivers are the only means of access to Siberia’s boundless wealth—grain, lumber and minerals. The successful exploitation of this wealth 
depends upon the conquest of the Arctic Ocean now being undertaken by fleets of icebreakers and airplanes, by explorers and scientists, and by 
thousands of workers in lonely settlements scattered along Siberia’s vast Arctic frontier from Wrangel Island to Archangel. 


CREATING A NEW WORLD IN THE ARCTIC 


By ALBERT PARRY 


The whole world was thrilled by the story of the one-season trip of the Chelyuskin through the Arctic from the Atlantic to Bering Strait. There 
the ship was crushed by the ice, but the whole crew was saved by the audacity and skill of Soviet aviators. The photograph shows the Chelyuskin 
as it was making its way through the ice of the Kara Sea. 


All photographs by Sovfoto 


RUSSIA’S FAR EASTERN SEAPORT 


The successful completion of the Arctic waterway will provide 
Vladivostok with a new route for the shipment of goods to Leningrad 
and the West. At present Vladivostok is entirely dependent on the 
trans-Siberian railroad, In the picture at the right, a white bear killed 
by the hunters of the icebreaker Sibiryakov is being hoisted aboard ship. 


In JULY, 1935, upon his arrival in Moscow, a certain 
foreigner received a greeting by radio from a group of Russians, 
voluntary hermits on an island in the Arctic. The foreigner 
replied: 


Heartiest thanks to the winterers of White Island. Brotherly greetings 
to the brave vanguard of the Soviet Union on the other side of the Arctic 
Circle, the conquerors of nature for the weal of new humanity. 


The signature read: Romain Rolland. 

Should you wonder how the polar dwellers happened to 
know of the author of “Jean-Christophe,” here is, for instance, 
the inventory of a Soviet icebreaker that, last summer, made 
its way into the icefields of the eightieth parallels: not only 
ski, sledges, teams of huskies, three airplanes, and thirteen 
laboratories with geographers, physicists and chemists in charge, 
but also a library of three thousand volumes ranging sweepingly 
from Homer to Jules Verne, from nautical books to Tolstoy’s 
novels. 

A newspaper was published on board the Sadko, with the 
professors and sailors as contributors on an equal footing. The 
crew detailed one “circle,” or society, to study the history of 
man’s conquest of the Arctic, another to learn the history of 
the Communist party, yet another to plunge into the mysteries 
of the English language. 

At an anchoring a group of Soviet miners greets the Sadko, 
and immediately Geologist Yermolayey is delegated by the 
icebreaker to deliver before them a lecture on the origin of 
coal, 

In the same summer of 1935 a traveling troupe with the 
suggestive name of Zapolyarny Teatr, or Trans-Polar Theater, 
was approaching from the south, down the Yenisei River. It 
held its way toward Igarka and Dudinka and the island of Dick- 
son; toward hunters’ settlements and fishers’ camps, toward 
the freshly dug, mines and newly built sawmills and docks of 
this different Arctica. Different, because Russian. 

Different, insist the Soviets as they point to the fact that 
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IN THE LAND 
OF ICE 


Powerful _ glasses 
are an_ invaluable 
aid to the steer- 
man of the ice- 
breaker Sibiryakov 
who is seen in the 
upper _ left-hand 
picture. The Eski- 
mo youngster is a 
native of Wrangel 
Island who has 
come with his 
mother to watch 
the unloading of 
the Krassin on one 
of its visits to this 
lonely Soviet out- 
post. The seals in 
the upper and 
lower pictures are 
destined for the 
zoo at Leningrad. 


beyond the Circle they now have truck-gardens and hothouses 
of potatoes and onions, radishes and turnips, cabbages and cu- 
cumbers. They succeeded in raising oats a few short feet 
above the eternally frozen ground. In the region of polar bears 
and foxes they learned to keep thriving pigs, milch cows and 
poultry. 

Nor was the Sadko the only Russian ship skirting and break- 
ing the northern ice in the summer of 1935. These cold waters 
of Eurasia’s upper edge had never before seen such a bustle 
of craft light and heavy. All the long way between Murmansk 
and Archangelsk on the White Sea to Petropavlovsk and Vladi- 
vostok on the Pacific, upward of seventy steamers and barges 
plowed their cautious yet determined passage. They were es- 
corted by icebreakers and guided by airplanes. Weather men 
and radio operators of wayside island-stations greeted the sea- 
men, warned them of icefields and fogs, helped unload fresh 
provisions for the coming 1935-36 winterings. At the young 
ports, longshoremen unloaded manufactured articles for the 
polar and sub-polar settlements, loaded the ships with metal 
ore, coal, lumber, canned fish, costly furs and other products 
of Soviet Arctica. 
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The chiefs in Moscow and their pioneers in this 
Eurasian North have a reason to be satisfied. By 
now they have truly mastered the Arctic. The North- 
east Passage, the dream of several centuries, is at 
last an actuality. Moreover: for the first time in 
history, it is the Northwest Passage as well as North- 
east. For in the summer of 1935, as one group of 
ships went from the White Sea to the Kara Sea 
and farther toward the sunrise, another fleet trav- 
eled from the Bering Sea toward the sunset. 

The very names of the leading icebreakers were 
the index of the dreams of old Russia merged with 
the new goals of the Soviet. There was the Yermak, so called 
after the sixteenth century swashbuckler who was the first to 
cross into Siberia and conquer the cold rich land for Ivan the 
Terrible. There was the Lenin, the symbol of the uncanny 
man who in our own times journeyed from his exile in the 
Minusinsk taiga to the leadership over one-sixth of the earth. 
The Sadko reminds us of Muscovy’s ancient folktale and its 
adventurous hero who returned unscathed from a visit to a 
submarine king. As Lenin’s name offsets Yermak’s, so Kras- 
sin’s does Sadko’s. The icebreaker Krassin was named after 
the Soviets’ late envoy to England—the very England that four 
centuries ago was the first power to seek this Northeastern pas- 
sage now marked by Russia’s modern propellers. 

So, indeed, it was: back in the sixteenth century the English 
were the first to dream this dream. To them, and later to the 
Dutch, the bleak Siberian shore seemed a short cut to the mag- 
nificence and fortunes of Cathay and Spice Islands. 

The Spanish and the Portuguese had all to themselves the 
profitable southern sea routes to China and the East Indies. They 
held the military upper-hand, and so enforced their monopoly. 
The Arctic route to Cathay had to be found by their competitors. 
The Dutch at one time offered 25,000 guldens of gold to the 
one who would first navigate and open such a route for them. 
In the 1550’s, Sebastian Cabot advised the English: “You use 
all wayes and meanes possible to learne how men may passe 
from Russia either by land or by sea to Cathaia.” In 1553, 
three ships good and strong left the English shores to seek these 
ways and means; and two of them perished amid, to quote 
Milton, “mountains of ice, that stop the imagin’d way, beyond 
Petsora eastward, to the rich Cathaian coast.” But the third, 
commanded by Richard Chancelor, managed to save herself. 
Though failing to effect the Northeast Passage she discovered 
the Muscovy of Czar Ivan and started England’s trade in Rus- 
sian furs, lumber and hemp. Shortly afterward it was this 
Muscovite hemp that helped outfit the English men-of-war that 
defeated the Spanish armada and thus cleared the Indian ocean- 
route to the Spice Islands. 

The Northeast Passage was no longer an absolute necessity. 
It was not until the summer of 1878 that Baron Nils Norden- 
skiold in his Vega started from a Swedish port toward the 
Bering Strait. The following summer he completed his Arctic 
journey, reaching Yokohama in September, 1879. Thus, after 
three hundred twenty-six years of man’s search and experiment, 
the Northeast way was at last blazed. / 

In 1914 and 1915 Vilkitzky, a Russian naval officer command- 
ing the Vaigach and the Taimyr, made the entire passage but 
from the other direction: starting at Vladivostok he, after one 
wintering amid the Arctic ice, reached Archangelsk. In 1918- 
20 it took Roald Amundsen two winterings to make, in his ship 
Maud, the Northeast Passage from Norway to Alaska. 

It was at this juncture that the Soviets entered the polar 
scene. Early in 1920 they won Siberia from the conservative 
armies of Admiral Kolchak (himself a polar explorer at one 
time in his turbulent career). Beginning with 1921 the Soviets 
organized annual expeditions of ships from the White Sea to 
the icebag, as the Kara Sea was called. These were successful. 
In 1926 a group of Red explorers headed by Ushakov wintered 


on Wrangel Island. Three years later another Soviet expedi- 
tion reached Franz Josef Land. It was in 1929 that the Moscow 
government ordered the formation of the so-called Arctic Com- 
mission whose task was not only to send out polar expeditions 
but also to see to the establishment of polar stations. 


The Soviets’ greatest achievement came in 1932. That year, 
for the first time in history, an expedition sailed the Arctic all 
the way from the Atlantic to the Pacific without an enforced 
wintering to delay it. It was a Soviet expedition and a Soviet 
explorer—the Sibiryakov commanded by Otto Yulievich Schmidt 
—that proved the possibility of a Northeast Passage in the 
course of a single summer season. Thereafter by a special de- 


cree the Council of People’s Commissars founded the now fa-, 


mous Administration of the Northern Sea Route. 


The job of the new organization, as formulated by the gov- 
ernment, was “‘to lay a final sea-path from the White Sea to 
the Bering Strait, to equip it, to maintain it in a perfect state, 
and to insure safety of navigation thereon.” Schmidt was ap- 
pointed the head. 

The Administration took over sixteen polar stations already 
established by the Arctic Commission. By the end of 1934, 
thirty-nine polar stations had been established, eight of them 
on the northern shores of Chukotsk. Stations became larger 
and were better equipped. A typical station in Soviet Arctica 
today consists of two large log dwellings; a radio station build- 
ing; a power house; three special laboratories: one to study 
magnetism of the Arctic, another to experiment in atmospheric 
electricity, the third “a pavilion of aerology.” 

To build, man and provision such a station the wintering crew 
must be verily a motley. Carpenters and bio-chemists, trappers 
and actinometrists, seamen and geologists, wireless men and fish- 
ermen, aviators and dog-teamsters live and work together. Here, 
perhaps more than in many another place in the Soviet Union, 
the greeting “comrade” has a meaning. 

In 1933, the Administration of the Northern Sea Route had 
a widely scattered personnel of 10,000 men; by 1934, 15,000; 
and now the figure reaches 40,000. A particularly strenuous 
effort was made by the new organization to increase its flying 
staff and equipment as well as to put its flyers to wider uses. 

In the first year of its work the Administration established 
a number of airlines beyond the Circle, some functioning with 
a clocklike regularity the year around. By 1935, of the most 
important regular airlines carrying passengers and freight, one 
connected Tiumen in Western Siberia with Obdorsk at the Ob 
mouth; another went from Krasnoyarsk to Igarka and Dudinka 
on the Yenisei, a distance of some 1250 miles; the third, from 
Yakutsk to the mouth of the Lena. 
There were special aero-bases with 
hangars and supply storehouses at the ' 
polar stations of Franz Josef Land, 
Cape Chelyuskin and Cape Schmidt. 
Spectacular rescues of foreigners and 
Russians shipwrecked in the far north 
were made by Soviet icebreakers and 
airplanes working together: the rescue 
of the /talia survivors by the seamen 
and flyers of the Krassin in 1928, the 
saving of Jimmy Mattern by Levanev- 
sky and Levchenko in 1933, the epic 
of the Chelyuskin the year follow- 
ing. 

The last named event, more than 
anything else, aided in publicizing the 
Soviet work in Arctica. In 1933 the 
Chelyuskin nearly made a one-season 
trip from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
This was considered an important 
achievement, as the ship was not an 
icebreaker but a modern freighter with 
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certain special improvements in the shape and strength of the 
hull which allowed her to withstand the pressure of the ice. 
However, the year was exceptionally bad for its ice. Misfor- 
tune overtook the ship at the very end of her voyage: she was 
trapped by the ice, was compelled to settle down to a wintering 
in the Bering Strait, but the following February she was 
crushed and sent to the sea-bottom. 


The fortitude of the crew headed by Schmidt and the even- 
tual rescue of all the men and women by Soviet aviators con- 
stituted a breath-taking chapter in the long story of man’s ad- 
ventures amid the Northern wastes. The men of Moscow used 
this chapter with their customary skill of propagandists. Day 
by day, step by step, they pictured to the world the life of 
the marooned, first on board of the doomed ship, then in their 
camp on the drifting ice: their calm continuation of hydrologic, 
hydrographic and geophysic experiments interlarded with po- 
litical exercises in commemoration of the sixteenth anniversary 
of the Red army; the methodic efforts of Soviet airmen to alight 
on the treacherous ice and carry off one group of the marooned 
after another, efforts finally coming to a happy ending. 


This heroica of Arctica, so consumately related to the stay- 
at-homes, could not fail but catch the imagination of the Soviet 
masses. As far down south as Kiev, Communist children or- 
ganized an Arctic Club and re-enacted, on the ‘streets of the 
Ukrainian capital, the story of the Chelyuskin.. Dog teams, 
make-believe radio signals and frantic map study figured in the 
games. Newspapers wrote reams about it. In Odessa, Dnepro- 
petrovsk and other cities similar clubs and games were organized 
amid like publicity. 

At the next age level, from fourteen to twenty-three, the 
Communist Youth League has been exerting even greater efforts 
to propagandize and popularize Soviet Arctica, and effect a 
constant liaison between the frozen north and the rest of the 
Union. 

Members of the League can now be found in almost every 
northbound expedition, in the crew of many a polar station, 
among the workers of this or that Arctic mine or sawmill. 
Last July, when the Sadko rested at Spitzbergen on her way 
to the high latitudes, the crews of the several Soviet mines 


ARCTIC CAVALCADE 


Since the formation of the Arctic Commission in 1929 the Soviet 
Government has studied and mapped almost every section of its 
northern territory. Icebreakers and airplanes have accomplished 


the most important work, but dogs and reindeer are still useful. 
These sledges are traveling across the ice of Tixie Bay at the mouth 
of the Lena River where a new port has been built recently. 


HEROES OF THE NORTH 
Directly above is Professor Otto 
Yulievich Schmidt, leader of the 
Chelyuskin expedition and one of 
Russia’s most distinguished Arctic 
explorers. The other pictures 
show characteristic aspects of life 
in the far north. At the upper 
right men are making the best of 
one of the small temporary shelters 
erected for meteorological work 
and exploration near the mouth of 
the Lena River. At the right 
members of the crew of an Are- 
tic icebreaker are doing some re- 
connoitering in the treacherous 
ice floes surrounding the ship. 


on the island vied with one another for the right to coal the 
icebreaker, and it was a group of Komsomols that finally won the 
honor. Proudly, these young Communists proceeded to hand- 
pick coal for the Sadko as nothing but the best would do for 
the ship. At the other end of Russian Arctica, the icebreaker 
Krassin was forging her way west, and the young Komsomols 
of her crew took advantage of frequent stops to visit the Chukchi 
camps on the shore, leaving in their wake a trail of speeches 
and leaflets. 

Older workers, too, are beginning to compete for the privi- 
lege of being among the Arctic fans. The rush was started by 
the workers of Dnepropetrovsk declaring themselves shefi (a 
combination of patron-saints and foster-fathers) of the win- 
terers of Dickson Island. They were followed last summer 
by the workers and engineers of a Moscow factory announcing 
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Their 


themselves shefi of the Matochkin Shar polar station. 
avowed program was to send north a brigade of workers to 
repair the instruments of the station, to train radio operators 
for Matochkin Shar, to carry on political education among the 


winterers, to exchange radiograms regularly. They issued an 
appeal to other factories to institute similar programs in regard 
to other polar stations. It read: “One of the most complex and 
honorable tasks of our Socialist construction is that of reaping 
the riches of the extreme north and struggling for assimilation 
of Arctica. The best men of our fatherland, whose names are 
known far beyond our country’s boundaries, give their boiling 
energy to this task. To our polarists, to the brave men of the 
north, we must give more care and attention.” 

Gradually, a new wave of migration is beginning to flow in 

(Continued on page 49) 
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ANNOUNCING THE OPENING OF 
OUR NEW CLUB HEADQUARTERS 


The National Travel Club is glad to 
announce to its new members that it has 
established new club headquarters at 116 
East 16th Street. Members visiting New 
York are urged to avail themselves of 
the privileges which these headquarters 
afford. Here in a beautifully furnished 
lounge club members may meet their fel- 
low members from other parts of the 
country. An excellent travel library is 
available for those who want to spend 
a leisure hour reading. At these head- 
quarters members may receive their mail 
while they are in New York. For those 
who want to discuss the practical prob- 
lems of travel—hotels, steamships, rail- 
road rates, etc.—the expert advice of our 
information department is available. Also 
available are innumerable booklets deal- 
ing with almost every part of the world. 
We are sure that our members will find 
these new club headquarters both valu- 
able and delightful. 


PERMANENT TRAVEL 
EXHIBITION 


The opening of the Permanent Travel 
Exhibition is an event which will be of 
very special interest to every member 
visiting New York. This exhibition is 
located in the same building with our 
club headquarters and offers to our mem- 
bers the varied and interesting displays 
of twenty foreign governments and Amer- 
ican commonwealths. Unusual objects 
from remote and fascinating places and 
all the leading foreign countries of the 
world are displayed, and there are ex- 
hibits of our own National Parks by the 
Department of the Interior and by many 
American states. From time to time 
there will also be special general ex- 
hibits. These exhibitions will be de- 
voted to such subjects as art and arche- 
ology, costumes, drawings and paintings, 
ship models and recent mechanical de- 
velopments in travel by air, land and 
sea. Finally, distinguished explorers and 
travelers will be invited to give lectures 
with motion pictures. 

The schedule of lectures which have 
already been arranged is as follows:— 

March 13—Mexico 


20—Switzerland 
27—Japan 


BJECTS: to create and promote interest in travel and exploration; 
of travel and secure concessions for them: 


116 EAST SIXTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


ADVISORY BOARD 


EUROPEAN AFFAIRS 
Dr. Edgar J. Fisher 
Sir Philip Gibbs 
The Earl of Hardwicke 
Nevin O. Winter 


April 3—France 
10—Germany 
17—Austria 
24—Mexico 
May 1—India 
The lectures will begin at 3.30 p.m. 
Admission is free to adults. 


The Permanent Travel Exhibition is 
an original and valuable undertaking. No 
member can afford to fail to visit it 
when he comes to New York. 


NEW HOTEL ARRANGEMENTS 


Members are requested to add the fol- 
lowing hotel to the Official Hotel and 
Shop Bulletin: 

Unitep SrarEs—the Hotel St. Moritz, 
50 Central Park South, New York City. 

Members are requested to eliminate 
the following hotel from the Official 
Hotel and Shop Bulletin: 

Iraty—Hotel Grande Bretagna at Bel- 
lagio. 

A NEW AMERICAN GUIDE 


The chief undertaking before the 
Writers’ Division, Professional and Servy- 
ice Projects Section of the Works Prog- 
ress Administration, is the preparation 
of an encyclopedic publication entitled, 
“The American Guide.” This Guide, 
which will be vastly more elaborate and 
detailed than any gaide hitherto pub- 
lished by a firm or city, will occupy five 
volumes of 600 pages each. 

In gathering information for these 
books many odd facts will be discovered. 
Seattered throughout the United States 
are hundreds of communities with dis- 
tinctive cultural, historic or economic 
traditions, known only to a handful of 
people. Tourists miss them because they 
have no means of learning that they ex- 
ist or where they are. 

In the West Virginia mountains is a 
unique colony inhabited almost exclu- 
sively by descendants of a party of Swiss 
peasants. The original immigrants were 
skilled in the manufacture of Swiss 
cheese and their modern descendants 
carry on the cheese production in ac- 
cordance with the methods which they 
brought with them to the new world. 

Another social “pocket” is a fishing 
village on the coast of New Hampshire. 
The fishermen there have been so com- 
pletely isolated from external influences 


to furnish its members information 
nd to work for the betterment of transportation facilities: 
to arouse public interest in the conservation of our natural resources, the preservation of historic sites 
the development of our National Parks and playgrounds, ir 
forests and our wild animal and bird life; 
movements that make travel safe and attract 
the world in order to secure the cause o 


and of our waterways, the protection of our 
to assist the good roads, safety-first, city beautiful, and all 
ive; and to establish a closer relationship with the peoples of 
f international peace and justice. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Harry A. Franck 
Edward Hungerford 


AUSTRALIA-NEW ZEALAND 
Harry N. Holmes 


for generations that they speak Seven- 
teenth Century English. A comparable 
locality occurs in Montana. The original 
settlers were French Canadians who fled 
from Saskatchewan to the United States 
after an uprising against their British 
conquerors. Here they intermarried with 
the Indians. Although they have been 
given opportunities to learn English, they 
still speak Eighteenth Century French. 
Many people from nearby towns visit 
them every Christmas to observe their 
festivities. Other unusual settlements 
may be ferreted out in the mountains of 
Kentucky and on islands off the coast of 
the Carolinas. 

The American Guide will also contain 
descriptions of sections of the United 
States that remain primitive wildernesses. 
One of these areas is in Great Smoky 
Mountains National Park, which stretches 
from eastern Tennessee into western 
North Carolina. Most of the wilderness 
section lacks roads and even trails. Six 
lofty peaks tower above the surrounding 
country and form the highest mountain 
group east of the Mississippi River. The 
tourist would have to go to northern 
Canada to find another region like it. 

The bearing of racial groups on the 
life and customs of different communi- 
ties will be traced in the Guide articles. 
Information will be provided on hunting 
and fishing. Biographical sketches will 
recal] prominent persons, some now quite 
forgotten by the communities which they 
helped to found. Unique library and 
museum items will be listed. Attention 
will be directed to houses, churches and 
other public buildings where distinctive 
architectural and art work may be stud- 
ied. 

TRAVEL IN POLAND 

The recent inauguration in Poland of 
new motorized “torpedo” trains traveling 
at a speed of 93 miles an hour—the fast- 
est on the continent—has called atten- 
tion to the remarkable development of 
the nation’s transportation facilities in 
the bare fifteen years since it regained its 
independence. On all fronts, by rail, air, 
road and sea, the government has suc- 
ceeded in achieving a widespread net- 
work and efficient service which today 
surprises the traveler who viewed the 
devastated Poland of post-war years! 
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?anama Pacific Line 


STUDY IN CONTRAST 
Three army airplanes cast shadows on 
the quiet waters of Gatun Lake. Both 
the army and navy have aerial forces at 
the Canal and a base for submarines is 
maintained at the Atlantic end. The 
ship channel through Gatun Lake runs 
for twenty-four miles to the celebrated 
Culebra cut. 


DETOURING 


THERE is more than one way to detour America. Those 
who have tired of traffic lights and concrete highways may es- 
cape them by taking the longest way round—the broad highway 
of the seas by way of the Panama Canal. From the time the 
ship comes in sight of Morro Castle, the fortress built by the 
Spaniards in the late sixteenth century at the entrance to the 
harbor at Havana, until it docks at San Francisco, there is a 
variety of experience to suit all tastes. In exploring the ruins 
of Old Panama, the historian is reminded of the perversity of a 
fate which sent that famous buccaneer, Henry Morgan, home 
under arrest for razing this old town and then knighted him 
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OUTWARD BOUND 


The endless traffic of the Hudson with 
its ocean liners, its industrious tugs and 
the thousand and one craft that throng 
the harbor of New York gives way to 
quiet coastal waters as passengers from 
sun-drenched decks watch the distant 
shore of Florida without envy. 


AMERICA BY WATER 


and made him lieutenant-governor of Jamaica for the same 
reason! The engineer will marvel at the stupendous task of 
building the Panama Canal as he watches the complicated opera- 
tion of its ‘‘double-barrelled’”’ locks; while the student of na- 
tionalities can find in Panama a mixture of races which even 
Singapore can scarcely equal—Chinese, Hindus, Negroes, Arabs, 
Danes and Egyptians, to say nothing of Spaniards and Ameri- 
cans. As for the traveler who merely wants relaxation, he may 
watch the distant shores in detached enjoyment until he reaches 
the end of his detour—the land of sunshine and Spanish missions, 
and of that most cosmopolitan city of the West, San Francisco. 


Panama Pactfic 


ROM NEW YORK MIDTOWN PIERS AT W. 46TH STREET 
MORNING ARRIVALS FRANCE - ENGLAND - GERMANY 


WEST INDIES, SOUTH AMERICA, PANAMA CRUISE: a : fe oe | 
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Reliance, June 26 for 42 days to Iceland, Spitzbergen, Norway, Fjords, ENGLAND | ‘FRANCE — ° GERMANY 
Estonia, Soviet Union, Finland, Sweden, Denmark, Germany Z 7 
on July 30, with stopovers, ideal for Olympic Games. Weekly Midnight Sailings: luxury and distinction of — 
: a so only $170 ‘up. 


XITH OLYMPICS, Aug. 1 to 16, BERLIN, GERMANY. 


Immediate Reservations Advisable. Ask for Literature. 


Hamburg-Ametican Line 
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Sy LASKA! Of course it’s strange, this cruising among 
mountain peaks on smooth, winding sea lanes. In 
fact, vacationing “up-under” a sun that stays up all 


ZOO HOSPITAL 
(Continued from page 29) 


on both eyes. Within a half hour, 
after a painless and a bloodless op- 
eration, Mogul was standing steadily 
on his feet and looking for his next 
meal. 

A large tumor appeared on the left 
front foot of Mose, the twelve-foot 
alligator. Because catching and hold- 
ing Mose promised to be a slippery 
proposition, he was roped securely to 
a stout board which was placed along 
his spine. Then Mose, board and 
all, was rolled on his back and anaes- 
thetized. Then the surgeon easily re- 
moved a _ three-and-one-half pound 
growth. And, of course, Mose re- 


| covered. 


The diagnosis laboratory is another 
important part of the Hospital. A 
bacteriological incubator, a microtome 
for sectioning tissues and other es- 
sential equipment are provided. It is 
here that secretions and specimens 
are examined and diagnoses made. 
The work of the laboratory is a ma- 
terial aid in prescribing the proper 
treatment in many cases. 

New arrivals are cared for in the 
quarantine room until, by examina- 
tion and observation, Dr. Noback is 
assured that they are healthy and 
free from contagious disease so that 
they can be placed with others of 
their kind. During the quarantine 
period the question of diet is settled 
in accordance with the needs of the 
new boarders. 

The mortuary is the scene of au- 
topsies which are performed on all 


animal receives the full benefit of the 
medicated fumes when it is placed in 
the glass covered inhalation chamber. 
The ultra-violet lamp, which provides 
sunlight on winter days, is also a 
most helpful addition to the Hospital. 

Because distemper is a much feared 
and highly contagious disease, it is 
guarded against at all times. At the 
present time there is no specific rem- 
edy for this disease which affects so 
many species. Pumas, ocelots, civets 
and other members of the cat family 
are susceptible to it, and all known 
precautions are taken to prevent this 
scourge from doing untold damage 
at the Zoological Park. 

“Cage paralysis” occurs frequently 
among the monkeys. The disease, 
similar to that of rickets in young 
children, is common among the 
smaller monkeys kept as house pets. 
Listlessness, stiffness in the posterior 
extremities and general sluggishness 
are symptoms. Effective treatment, 
in the early stages, includes direct ir- 
radiation by means of artificial sun- 
light, sunlight, dry and airy quarters 
and a nutritious diet. 

Whether the animals are medical 
or surgical cases, they are always 
interesting as patients in the Zoo’s 
Animal Hospital. No two are ever 
exactly alike. Some types of animals 
submit willingly to treatment while 
others do not. Sometimes large and 
powerful animals are controlled easily 
and are given future treatments 
which they accept without resistance. 


night will deeply touch your sense of wonder. : ; 
Accordingly one might infer that in- 


telligent creatures almost sense the 
beneficial effect of treatments. 
A young llama with an abscess on 


specimens before their remains are 
sent to the Museum of Natural His- 
tory for taxonomic and zoological 
study. The autopsies are valuable in 
the study of animal diseases and in the jaw was a fine example of intelli- 
the formulation of preventive meas- gent submission to treatment. In or- 
ures. der for the veterinarian to treat the 

In the course of autopsies, many abscess complete bodily control of the 
indigestible objects are brought to patient was imperative. The llama 
light. Handkerchiefs and large was roped and tied, and the oper- 
stones have been found in the narrow ation followed. After the first spell 
‘ing historic towns—and touring Alaska’s interesting digestive tracts of the sea lions. As of excitement, the animal relaxed 
Interior where you may see Matanuska Valley, Mt. many as twenty-six handkerchiefs and allowed the various stages of the 
McKinley, gold mining, and at Fairbanks the world’s were found in one stomach! Due to operation to progress. And each suc- 
farthest north college. ignorance or thoughtlessness of visi- cessive time the wound was dressed 
tors one or two of these beautiful and repacked, the animal stood 
creatures are sacrificed each year. quietly and offered no resistance. A 

Medical, as well as surgical care, is human patient could have done no 
given at the Hospital. Pneumonia better! 


Anytime from May to September is the time to come 
...Sail face to face with great blue “ice rivers” that roar 
like angry thunder, and to let your eyes climb glisten- 
ing mountain peaks that rise from the water’s edge to 
poke holes in the sky. It’s then the climate is just right 
for exploring among great fjords, and wandering streets 
where gold-frenzied people once trod—where grotesque 
totems grin at you—where you will sense the -enchant- 
ment of former days of Russian rule. Every day is a 
carefree day, restful and free from routine, watching 
the ever-changing scenery—playing deck games—explor- 


__ It’s easy to come “up-top” to this near-by vacation- 
/land. Just swing aboard a modern, completely air- 
conditioned train and follow scenic routes over smooth 


// / rails to Seattle, where smooth seas start you on your ¢ : 
/ adventurous Alaska vacation. There’s a wide selection patients are rather frequent. As Monkeys and many of the antelope, 


/ / ° . . . aa° . 

/| / of cruises to suit your time and budget. More informa- with man, so with animals, the dis- deer and goat families are as docile 

/ / lion? Just mail the coupon below. ease must be allowed to run its patients as one would expect gentle 
course while the proper treatment of animals to be. ' But carnivorous ani- 


t/ 


BURLINGTON ROUTE 
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NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY 
NORTH WESTERN LINE 
UNION PACIFIC RAILRQAD 
ALASKA STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
THE MILWAUKEE ROAD 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC LINES 


above. 


KNOW MORE ABOUT ALASKA 
Just sign and mail this handy 
coupon to The Alaska Line, Room 
625, Pier 2, Seattle, Washington, 
or see any of the companies listed 


sunlight, fresh air and nourishing 
food is given. Warm woolen chest 
jackets and inhalation of medicated 
vapors supplement the general treat- 
ment. While pneumonia affects prac- 
tically all animals, the monkeys, cats, 
sea-lions and small mammals are the 
most frequently afflicted. 

At times common colds occur 
among the primates and monkeys. It 
is believed that colds can be caught 
from human beings since colds often 
appear among the monkeys when 
there is an epidemic among people. 

However, the treatment of mild 
cases of colds is fairly simple. 


mals are different! Lions, tigers, 
leopards and their kind, whose one 
craving is for blood, are difficult to 
say the least. But their stoical in- 
difference to pain is admirable. 

And so, with the necessary medical 
and surgical care provided and with 
maintenahce assured, these residents 
of New. York’s animal metropolis 
doubtless enjoy a longer and a more 
peaceful span of life than could be 
possible under natural conditions 
where the stress and strain of life 
are so great. Droughts, floods, se- 
vere winters or excessive heat, preda- 
tory animals and food shortage all 


Send free Alaska Vacation literature to: Warmth, orange juice and cough combine to shorten the lives of na- 

: syrups are helpful. Rubbing the chest  ture’s wild creatures, many of whom 

Name “ with camphor oil is also effective. succumb before the infirmities of age 
Congestion in the nose or chest is can overtake them. But, in the shel- 

WAL Tr aes relieved by the inhalation of the tered confines of a modern Animal 
a ae Ta warm vapors of eucalyptus oil. In Hospital, these living wonders of 

: | the administration of inhalation treat- countries both near and far are 

City State ments, a vaporizer designed and built spared for the education and enjoy- 


Want a Good-Natured Alaska Map? Check here [J and enclose 10c. 
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by Mr. Merritts is most helpful. The 
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ment of human beings. 


Romance! 
Thrills ! 


Surprises ! 
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fuanajuaio 


Someone has said that there are more guitars than shoes 


in old Guanajuato. 


And while that is no doubt a gross exaggeration, Guana- | 
juato does offer escape from our break-neck, materialistic 
existence. On your very next trip to Mexico, visit this ro- 
mantic, historic, colonial city. 

See its gruesome catacombs. Marvel at its sumptuous gold- 
lined churches. Join the evening serenata ’round and “round 
the plaza. Listen to strange tales of early days told to the 
strumming of banjos. Inspect the nearby mines, which con- 
tributed to the splendors of Spain for three centuries. 

Like so many of Mexico’s colorful provincial cities, Guana- 
juato is but overnight from Mexico City . . . by RAIL. 


Away from Motor Roads and Tourist Throngs 
\ 


The Mexico you'll enjoy most is accessible ONLY ie 


RAIL—Lake Pdtzcuaro, Uruapan, Jalapa, Veracruz, 


Alvarado, the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, Guanajuato, 


Guadalajara, Oaxaca, Mitla, Monte Alban. Far enough Etching of Cathedral, Chartres by John Taylor Arms 


from tourist throngs and auto roads to be “unspoiled,” ROM the tinkling music of the distant bells on 
the patchwork farms in Alsace... to the clap 
of sabots in the frosty towns of the Pyrenees 
- + you will find the charm that is France... 
garnered with memories, it lingers in every prov- 
ince of this glamourous land where you may 
march through the centuries with the great 
Cavalcade of Romance w It waits for you in 
Saumur of the exquisite rosaries, and the bastion- 
girded castle once gay with the fétes of Louis 
IX and his three-thousand knights...at 
Rennes of the Bonnets Rouges where the heart 
hears the silent tunes of the old violin—and 
bagpipe players...at the Provengal shrine of Les Saintes-Maries- 

| de-la-Mer when gypsies whirl in the farandole ... along the ram- 
part promenade of Angouléme looking down on Marguerite’s fair 
Navarre ... St. Malo of the big tides and the corsairs who sailed 
the horizons of the far-flung seas... in Orthez where the donkey- 
back bridge shadows its river flowing through the Basque country of 
the berets... at Contrexéville, élite spa-resort in the Vosges... at 
Dinan whose towered walls were the backdrop for Du Guesclin’s 
} fateful duel w The finest and fastest trains offer special reduc- 
tions to tourists whether travelling alone or in groups... hotel rates 
greatly reduced... your travel agent will tell you all about it. 


yo, RAILWAYS OF FRANCE 


610 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


all of these points except the exotic Isthmus of Tehuan- 
tepec may be reached easily and comfortably by 


OVERNIGHT service from Mexico City. 


Ask your tourist agent to quote low all-inclusive side 


trip rates. 


Write for booklet 30 describing Guanajuato and other 


thrilling “byways.” 


NATIONAL RAILWAYS of MEXICO 
Alamo Nat’! Bldg., San Antonio, Tex. 
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WEN TOON: TaN ee 6 


ACATION planning for Europe this coming season is 

made easy by including a land about which everyone 
is talking and where travel is easy and reasonable. The usual 
natural beauties are important . . . and so are the museums and 
. but 
more important is the fact that it is a country being remade 
from the ground up. 


the old places some people like to poke around in 


Swift air or train hook-ups with more Western centers give 
the European tripper a chance to go to Leningrad, Moscow, 
Kharkov, Kiev, and all those other places in the U.S.S.R. 
you have heard about, in quick time and . . . because you still 
pay for Soviet tours in dollars on an all-inclusive basis 
cheaply. It’s $15.00 for first class; $8.00 for tourist and $5.00 
for third. 


So if you are going to Europe this summer it would be a good 
idea to consult your local travel agent about costs and con- 
nections or write to us and get literature. Address it to Soviet 
Tours Department. They will send you a big booklet and a 
fine three colored map of the U.S.S.R. 


INTOURIST. ING 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York 


TRAVEL IN THE U.S.S.R. 
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FESTIVALS AT BRETON SHRINES 


(Continued from page 37) 


wagged the dog. We arrived there 
on the fifteenth of August, which is 
not only the day of the annual 
pardon, but also Assumption Day, a 
national holiday. The town, one of 
the loveliest in Brittany, teemed with 
color and life. Here was a much 
greater diversity of costume than in 
the north, and colors vied with em- 
broidery, laces, ribbons, and all man- 
ner of frills. Quimper boasts one of 
the most beautiful cathedrals in Brit- 
tany. It contains streets of great 
antiquity, has roots so deep that they 
are lost in mystic legend, and is al- 
ways, especially in summer, full of 
activity. Here you see innumerable 
men and boys in the baggy red middy 
and pants that make up the Breton 
fisherman’s costume, contrasting ad- 
mirably with velvet gowns and white 
ruffs and lace coifs. 

The date of a Breton pardon is 
one of the fixed and unchangeable 
things. If it rains, the pardon is held 
anyway, and the marchers simply 
raise their umbrellas. Le Bras tells 
of one occasion, at the pardon of St. 


Ronan, when the priests decided that - 


the procession should be postponed 
because it was pouring. To the as- 
tonishment of all (the legend runs) 
at the appointed hour the church 
doors opened, and out came the 
banners and statues and relics, borne 
triumphantly aloft, by unseen hands, 
to follow the customary. long route 
of the procession and return to the 
church, untouched by a single drop 
of rain. After this lesson, says the 
story, the priests never again tried to 
change the date of any pardon be- 
cause of the weather. 

History emphasizes the Breton 
love of tradition. Brittany’s “great 
man” is the Duchess Anne, who had 
a chateau or house or castle in al- 
most every Breton town, and who is 
still remembered by her people, 
though four centuries have passed 
since she bestowed her fair duchy of 
Brittany, at her marriage, on France. 
Anne was twice Queen of France. 
The last ruler of the duchy, she was 
a valiant woman, loving her people, 
living among them; even, the story 
goes, wearing native dress and wood- 
en shoes. Her first marriage was 
purely a marriage of convenience, 
planned to gain France’s protection 
for her people, though bestowing the 
duchy, as her bridal dower, on 
France, was a condition of that pro- 
tection. Her second marriage, how- 
ever, restored to her her own rights 
in Brittany. It was actually her 
daughter Claude, who also became 
Queen of France, who bestowed 
Brittany forever and ever on 
France. The document sealing that 
bestowal is still to be seen in the 
National Archives at Paris. But 
Anne, despite her right to the title 
“Queen”, is never spoken of in Brit- 
tany other than as Duchess Anne. 
She is always Anne of Brittany; 
never Anne of France. Each town 
and village has some tale to tell of 
her goodness, and no Breton child 
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grows up without learning to sing 
the old folk song “C’elait Anne de 
Bretagne, avec ses sabolts.” 

Brittany, with its miles of coast- 
line, has always been a land of fish- 
ermen. One of its most moving 
sights, therefore, is the return of the 
fishing fleet. Many a tale of Brit- 
tany concerns itself with the hard- 
ships and perils of a life on the sea. 
Wayside shrines, often set on a hill 
overlooking the water, are abundant. 
Most of the coast churches and 
chapels are filled with relics of the 
sea, ship models and other evidences 
of a fisherman’s- life. One of the 
great pardons is the Pardon-of-the- 
Sea, the pardon of Ste. Anne de la 
Palue. 

Watch the return of the fishing 
fleet, any morning, at Douarnenez, a 
sardine port on the western coast, 
one vivid boat after another coming 
into port, their blue nets hanging 
from the masthead to dry, their red- 
clad fishermen standing at attention, 
ready to leap upon the wharf with 
their shallow wooden boxes of sil- 
very sardines. All the boats are 
painted in bright shades—red, blue or 
yellow being most popular—and the 
sails are equally gay, with red pre- 
dominating. The fishermen wear red 
suits, many of them patched with so 
many tints that they look like Jo- 
seph’s coat. There is always a 
steady procession of boats coming in 
and unloading, with a stream of red- 
clad, black-saboted fishermen, march- 
ing with their precious load to the 
canneries that line the wharf. 

The harbor is a sea of masts, 
ablaze with color. The whole town 
seems drenched with light and bathed 
in beauty. For sheer drama there is 
probably no better sight in all the 
world than the landing and unloading 
of the sardine fleet on a summer 
morning at Douarnenez. 

Walled towns and medieval castles, 
even with moat and drawbridge, are 
also part of the lure of Brittany. 
You enter these towns through 
massive stone gates, many centuries 
old, and at every step are drawn far 
into the remote past, down the grim 
pages of history. One of the most 
interesting of these gates is the 
Jerzual, at Dinan, on the road lead- 
ing up the steep slope from the river 
bank to the town. This gate was cut 
in the wall to provide a special entry 
for the Duchess Anne. One side of 
it is Gothic, the other Romanesque, 
and a little Madonna looks down on 
all who enter to give her blessing. 

But Brittany’s attractions are so 
many that it is impossible even to 
begin to enumerate them here. Un- 
like some places, which retain their 
rustic houses and costumes solely to 
bait the tourist, Brittany is, in large 
part, unaware of its own charm. The 
Bretons still cling to their old ways, 
their old songs, their old tales, un- 
mindful of the outside world, but, by 
their sincerity and spontaneity, lur- 
ing the initiated back, again and 
again. 


CREATING A NEW WORLD IN THE ARCTIC 
(Continued from page 42) 


Russia. In June, 1935, the steamer 
Yan Rudzutak—to use but one of the 
many examples—made the long trip 
from Krasnoyarsk to the Yenisei 
estuary. She brought to the Arctic 
region a cargo of flour, sugar, hunt- 
ers gunpowder, leather and dry 
goods, but most important of all a 
contingent of some seven hundred 
men, women and children. Not idle 
tourists but hardy pioneers, all vol- 
unteers, many of them members of 
the Communist party, they repre- 
sented many farflung provinces of 
the Union and number of trades 
and professions. Bakers from Omsk 
there were, as well as shoemakers 
and tailors from Leningrad, and 
housebuilders and hospital nurses 
from Southern Siberia, also book- 
keepers in company with oil-prospec- 
tors and simple ploughmen side by 
side with much traveled longshore- 
men. “All of them are conquerors,” 
wrote a Soviet observer, “carrying 
into trans-Polaria their strong work- 
ing hands, their craftsmanship, their 
power of will, their ability to sub- 
jugate blind forces of nature.” 

And this is where Soviet Arctica 


with its Northeast and Northwest 
Passages begins to be a paying 
concern. 


Consider, for instance, Igarka, the 
brand-new, fast-sprawling city of 
some 30,000 inhabitants, the city of 
the sixty-seventh parallel, claimed to 
be the most northerly urban center 
in the world. Tree stumps on the 
main plaza as yet remind a traveler 
that yesterday this was taiga. But 
today, along Stalin Street with its 
neat sidewalks and pavements of 
wood, there are brightly painted 
stores and stalls, among them a sani- 
tary barbershop, also a motion pic- 
ture house, public baths, and a post- 
office. There are also schools, in- 
cluding a technical college. There 
are factories. There is an airdrome, 
and airplanes come and go, bringing 
Moscow mail and newspapers on the 
ninth day—an unheard-of record of 
speed. In the local club the itinerant 
actors of the trans-Polar Theater 
produce Moliere’s “Tartuffe’. There 
is also a stadium. In front of the 
fire-department flower-beds take ad- 
vantage of the brief but warm polar 
summer. Restaurant “Victory” serves 
fresh vegetables from “Poliarny”, 
the State farm on a nearby island. 

Two hundred and thirty longshore- 
men arrive from Leningrad and 
Krasnoyarsk, and a rousing reception 
with music and speeches is given 
them at the docks. Immense piles of 
pine, larch and birch lumber are 
ready for them. At about the same 
time, one hundred carpenters disem- 
bark to put together standard houses 
for the metal works of Norilsk. 
Miners come down the gangplank, 
headed for the new collieries of the 
Dudinka region. It was of these 
fields that in 1913 Fridtjof Nansen 
sadly wrote: “Some sixty miles 
across the tundra from the Yenisei 
there are rich coal measures; the 
coal is as good as the best that comes 
from Cardiff . .. They have been 
known for many years, but no regu- 
lar working has yet been started.” 

Or consider the Yugor Peninsula 
and its fluorspar riches. These Arc- 


republic. 


tic deposits are of the highest quality 
known in the world today. Their 
value to the Soviets is enormous 
when we pause to remark the wide 
use of-fluorspar as a flux and an 
electrolyte in metallurgy, also in the 
production of enamel, apochromatic 
lenses and opal glass. 

No less lively than Igarka or the 
Yugor fluorspar center is the Khibin- 
sky cluster. It is a cluster of min- 
ing and chemical works at the apatite 
fields of the Kola Peninsula, also be- 
yond the Circle. It produces most 
of the phosphate needed by Russia. 

Then there are the traditional pur- 
suits of the north: hunting and fish- 
ing. These, too, have taken on new 
forms and purposes under the 
guidance of the Soviets. The up-to- 
date methods of large-scale commer- 
cial exploitation supercede the ages- 
old economics of mere subsistence. 
There is the Anadyr fish-canning 
factory of the Chukotsk State Trust. 
Its modern equipment places it 
among the best canning plants of the 
At Ust-Port on the Yeni- 

(69°36’N) there is another can- 
nery producing three million cans of 
fish annually, all shipped to foreign 
markets. On July 20, 1935, the can- 
nery, the radio station, and the 
twenty-four dwelling houses of Ust- 
Port are shaken by an unseasonable 
storm. Men try to lose themselves in 
their heavy furcoats as they walk the 
streets, but in the evening the work- 
ers’ club is steaming with the eager 
breath of the entire population. A 
tiny stage is lit by dull bulbs fed by 
the miniature power house of the 
factory, and the Russian version of 
Moliere’s seventeenth century French 
satire is loudly cheered: yes, the cul- 
ture-bringing troupers of the trans- 
Polar Theater have reached this out- 
post, too. 

Farther West, where the Kara Sea 
ends and the White Sea begins, the 
Soviets organized seal hunting for 
export. Two State trusts operate 
along the Taimyr and the North 
Ural shores in charge of seal-hunt- 
ing, fisheries, and fur production and 
export. By 1934 they had eight trad- 
ing posts and thirty winter-camps, 
with Arctic fox and squirrel as the 
main objects of hunt and _ trade. 
However, there is a definite dissatis- 
faction with the results so far 
achieved. The fishing crews clamor 
for more nets; the hunting artels for 
more munition. The main cry of 
both is for more boats, and the Ad- 
ministration of the Northern Sea 
Route as well as individual State 
trusts organize one ship-yard after 
another. The Pridivinsky yard on 
the Yenisei had 1,300 workers in 
1934; there is another yard on the 
Ob, and yet another on the Lena, all 
three making barges and other craft 
exclusively for the Arctic waters. 

The ancient reindeer breeding has 
also assumed a novel organization: 
besides the herds owned by nomadic 
individuals and clans there are now 
fifteen State farms with nearly 150,- 
000 animals gathered or bred by the 
Administration. Shortly this figure 
is expected to reach 170,000. 

But all this is merely a beginning, 
say the Soviets. 


(Continued on page 50) 


SWITZERLAND 


. you can’t escape its call 


The very name intrigues you! It spells unique charm set upon 
a background of scope and grandeur! The “playground of the 
world” is within easy distance of all Europe. Transportation 
costs and hotel rates reduced to meet your budget. 


See the alpine Wonderland as it should be seen—visit historic GENEVA, seat 
of the League of Nations; LAUSANNE-OUCHY, international center for educe: 
tion and travel and beautiful MONTREUX,— —Byron’s home. Proceed through 
the pasture lands of the SARINE VALLEY into the heart of the BERNESE 
OBERLAND—INTERLAKEN and up to JUNGFRAUJOCH (11340 feet); then 
visit the picturesque old cities of BERNE and THUN and proceed over the 
LOETSCHBERG line into another world—to ZERMATT-GORNERGRAT and 
the MATTERHORN. This tour is planned for your comfort and enjoyment. 
Any tourist or steamship agent can book you. 


Write for our beautiful Free album of Swiss scenes— 
profusely illustrated. Ask for packet T-1. 


SWISS FEDER AES RAILROADS 


475 FIFTH AVENUE - - NEW YORK 
NE RE ESSIEN 
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FOR YOUR SUMMER’S 


acation! 


This 
Picture 
Album 

Free! 


Che tw 


Air-Conditioned 
Comfort 


HE fascinating Northern 
Pacific Country between 
Chicago and the Pacific Coast 
—is graphically described in 
a new picture album, West,” 


which is yours for the asking. 


If you are interested in a train 
trip to Yellowstone Park, Rocky 
Mountain Dude Ranches, Rain- 
ier Park, North Pacific Coast, 
California or Alaska, send for 
the ‘‘West’’ 


start planning for summer. 


album now and 


Northern Pacific’s summer ex- 
cursion fares are very low 
and travel is a delightful ex- 


perience on the 


ee Ge hvac Rollee—Bearing 
NORTH COAST 


LIMITED 


WESTERNERS— 


May we help you plan 
a trip east? Send for 
literature. 


Write a letter or card, 
or mail the coupon to 


E. E. NELSON 


227 Northern Pacific Railway 
St. Paul, Minn. 


( ) Escorted All-Expense Tour 
( ) Individual Trip. (Indicate which.) 
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CREATING A NEW WORLD IN THE ARCTIC 


(Continued from page 49) 


In the winter of 1935-36 there will 
be a new airline connecting Kha- 
barovsk with Anadyr and, farther 
on, Cape Schmidt and Wrangel 
Island. Another regular airline, 
from Archangelsk to Bering Strait, 
is planned for 1937-38. Both will be, 
it is claimed, not only among the 
most northerly but also among the 
longest airlines of the world. 

The Soviets say that in their Arc- 
tica they now have the greatest fleet 
of icebreakers ever assembled by any 
nation in any given region. Yet a 
new flock of such ships is now being 
built in addition. 

Early in 1936 they expect to have 
fifty-one polar stations—where seven 
years ago there were but four such 
units, 

Repair bases for ships and planes 
are being founded at Igarka, Tixie, 
the Bay of Providence. One hundred 
million rubles were recently appro- 
priated to build a_ gigantic ship- 
reconditioning plant at Murmansk. 

New State farms and truck-gar- 
dens are being planned beyond the 
Circle, to further minimize the im- 
portation of foodstuffs for the polar 
stations. 

There are oil reserves to be tapped 
and developed. in at least three areas 
along the Arctic shore: in the 
Petchora River region, in the Piasina 
River basin, and at Nordvik Bay 
near the mouth of the Khatanga 
River. The first borings are said to 
have brought promising results, Not 
only oil, but also coal, salt and 
crystallic sulphur are being sought 
here. 

On the Chukotsk Peninsula other 
geologists are looking for tin. Else- 
where in Russian Arctica, lead and 
zinc, copper and mica, platinum and 
gold are being looked for by the 
learned men of the various expedi- 
tions. The season of 1935 saw no 
less than sixty-seven expeditions with 
a personnel of 1250 men probing the 
shores and waters of the Arctic. In 
1936 these numbers are to be further 
increased. 

The best minds of Russian science 
are put by the Soviets to the work of 
directing these expeditions. The very 
question of Arctica’s climate is to be 
re-examined; new and daring solu- 
tions are to be sought; shorter ice- 
free passages from Eurasia to 
America to be found. Recently, Pro- 


fessor Yevghenov thus spoke of the 
Sadko’s 


mission: “Seamen know 
what extraordinary influence is ex- 
erted by the waters of the Gulf 


Stream upon the climate of our con- 


tinent and of considerable part of the 
Great Northern Route. It is not 
enough to ascertain, say, the temper- 
ature of the Atlantic waters at their 
entrance into our Arctic seas. We 
must trace the consequent path of 
the warm Atlantic waters. We must 
find out what happens all along the 
Great Northern Route under the in- 
fluence of those waters.” 

From Fridtjof Nansen Land (still 
called: by the Russians Franz Josef 
Land) to the North Pole, and thence 
to Beaufort Sea of North America, 
the surface of the waters is as yet 
little known. The Russians enter- 
tain a bold hope that between the 
great ices they may find ice-free 
passages for ships. But who may 
find such passages? Aviators, nat- 
urally. And Levanevsky especially, 
the man who is to fly from Moscow 
to San Francisco across the North 
Pole, he who is considered one of 
the best Arctic flyers today. 

The Soviets boast that all such ac- 
tivity would be unthinkable under a 
chaotic, profit-grabbing capitalistic 
regime. Only a Socialist state, say 
they, can conceive and direct this 
farflung, long-ranged but highly cen- 
tralized plan of exploring and trans- 
forming the ice-cellar of the world 
into a productive beehive. 

Today’s task is officially formu- 
lated by the Soviets as that of mak- 
ing the Northeast passage pay for 
itself to the point where “‘its utiliza- 
tion from the point of view of peo- 
ple’s economy becomes more advan- 
tageous to the Soviet Union than 
using all other routes connecting the 
two oceans.” 

With the Arctic thus called to new 
life; with the mammoth steel-mills 
and chemical works and many other 
factories rising at Magnitogorsk, 
Kuznetzk, Novosibirsk and other 
cities of Southwestern and Central 
Siberia; with the whole of Siberia 
rapidly becoming a proud industrial 
colossus instead of the colony and 
docile market of the old days, we 
can readily see how the very center 
of Russia’s existence is shifting 
north and east. Siberia is now not 
only the richest but also the safest of 
all the Russias. The farthest re- 
moved from any exposed border and 
aggressive enemy, it may be a mag- 
net for an invader but hardly attain- 
able by him—for great are the dis- 
tances over the badlands and ices 
which he has to cross before he 
reaches the awakened giant in his 
new cog-wheel cloak. 

* * * 
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A DOCTOR RIDES THE JUNGLE TRAIL 


(Continued from page 33) 


the path; huge, elephant-eared taro 
in the damp spots, clumps of bamboo, 
like great bouquets of green ostrich 
plumes, wild mangoes dropping gold- 
en fruit in the stillness ... But Dr. 
Lurie, drowsing in the saddle, had no 
eyes for this prodigal loveliness, no 
ears for the shrill call of the hum- 
ming bird or the funereal note of the 
Siffeur Montagne, “Bird of the 
Rain-Dripping Trees.” 

Occasionally he was roused by the 
cheerful “Good marnin’, doctah, 
sah!” or the “Wish yuh good jour- 
ney, massa” of a market-bound na- 
tive, balancing a back load non- 
chalantly on a woolly head—avoca- 
does and breadfruit, fragrant pine- 
apples, and to top the load, the in- 
evitable ragged felt hat and, perhaps, 
a carefully tied bunch of the edible 
black and yellow land crabs. Around 
the neck of one young lad was 
draped a thin black piglet on its way 
to the stewpot or, perchance, to be 
fed on “pickin’s” until big enough 
to be worth all of six shillings in the 
market; a comely young negress, 
astride a diminutive donkey, nursed 
her baby and munched sugar cane, 
spitting out the shucks, as she jogged 
along. Sometimes a toiling negro, 
happy in the carefree fashion of his 
race, regaled the primeval silence 
with lugubrious song. 

The greetings to the doctor were 
friendly, even touched, now and then, 
with a note and gesture of reverence. 
The natives liked the man personally 
—after all, he was one of them, 
black like themselves and born on 
the island—but now he was a person 
apart, touched with the glamour of 
his calling. For all that they cher- 
ished a stubborn distrust of his 
methods, the people recognized in his 
cures results not unlike those ef- 
fected by the witch-doctors them- 
selves! Dr. Lurie didn’t blow black 
pepper into the nostrils of a woman 
in labor to hurry a tardy child, nor 
wallop her sharply across the nose, 
nor burn hen feathers on the glow- 
ing coals; but he got the youngster 
into the world just the same with 
his shiny knives and scissors and his 
medicines in bottles. 

The witch-doctors, of course, 
railed against this invader of their 
territory and their business, hinder- 
ing and frustrating him with jealous 
cunning. But they didn’t quite dare 
personal violence—the British govy- 
ernment had too long and powerful 
an arm. Their most potent weapon 
of disparagement had been Dr. 
Lurie’s marriage the year before to 
a white woman, an English nurse. 
The marriage had shocked the na- 
tives profoundly. Government of- 
ficials and such were white, to be 
sure, but the doctor’s wife ...! At 
first she been decidedly persona non 


grata. But Mrs. Lurie, with admira- - 


ble tact and with the genuine affec- 
tion for the negro that long residence 
in the West Indies had bred in her, 
turned what might easily have been 
professional disaster for her husband 
into triumph. Her skill at nursing 
made her assistance invaluable to the 
doctor. Gradually the natives began 
to respond to her unfailing sympathy 
and kindness with a trust that was 
at once amusing and pathetic. 


More than two weary hours passed 
before the sad _ little cavalcade 
reached the Four Corners, where Dr. 
Lurie turned over his patient to the 
young black interne who was waiting 
there. The doctor wondered, as the 
car rolled off slowly toward Roseau, 
Dominica’s capital, whether Clarice 
would ever again squat on shiny 
heels outside her cabin door, to tend 
the roasting ears of red and yellow 
corn, 

With a sigh he turned Minnie’s 
head toward home. 

To save time the doctor 
path that ran beside the Four Cor- 
ners market, which was full of shrill 
Saturday morning clamor. On either 
side of the dusty, cobbled roadway, 
within the shade of the corrugated 
tin roof, the market women squatted 
beside their wares. Here one dis- 
played little bundles of a dozen or 
so stringbeans, a single eggplant in 
lavish purple, a double handful of 
lima beans, two eggs; there an old 
woman was selling flat white “bam- 
mie” cakes made of cassava meal, 
“round like a wheel” and as large 
as a big plate; another had small 
bunches of thyme and mint and sage 
carefully piled on a flat woven tray. 
Beyond were the meat stalls, acutely 
malodorous and entirely unprotected 
from the swarming flies; and, to one 
side, the fish vendors, whose mar- 


velously colored wares looked too 
bizarre to eat. 
Dr. Lurie passed through the 


farther gate of the market, leaving 
behind the hubbub of barter, the 
shrilling voices of bargaining women, 
the crazy assortment of odors. 

In a bit of shade by the market 
wall a vendor of “jackass rope”, 
cured tobacco leaves twisted into 
brown rope, had set up _ business. 
Beside him sat his young wife croon- 
ing softly to the sleepy child on her 
lap: 

“Um-hum hum hum! 

Um-bum hum hum! 

La vie cala Tortue ba moi la, 
La vie cala, 


Moi dangereux. 
Um-hum hum hum!” 


“Cocay-watah! cocay-watah!” A 
young woman strode regally past, 
balancing a tray of young coconuts 
upon her woolly head. 

“Han-y he-egg!” An itinerant egg 
vendor was making the rounds of the 
huddled shacks that dribbled out to- 
ward the edge of the town. ‘“Han-y 
he-egg!” 

Four Corners dropped down under 
a rise in the roadway that narrowed 
almost immediately into a footpath, 
well-worn and smooth. Once again 
green jungle crowded close on either 
side as Minnie toiled slowly upward. 

ECE 

“Hi—doctah! Hi-aie!’’ The shrill 
hail came whooping up through the 
hot silence. On a steep slope just 
below the trail a bent figure waved 
a mattock in the air. 

Ah, yes, that was old Sebastian. 
Might as well see how his case of 
yaws was getting on. That would 
save the old fellow a trip to the 
clinic tomorrow. Perhaps, too, 
there’d be some plantain stewing in 
Susan’s cook pot—plantain or bread- 
fruit and maybe some goat’s milk. 

“Step yuh down, doctah, step yuh 

(Continued on page 52) 
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A DOCTOR RIDES THE JUNGLE TRAIL 


(Continued from page 51) 


Mah ’ooman hab de pot 
. Dat wa’ yuh gwine pas’ 

las’ night? Yuh mus’ be wearied an’ 

well hungry. Res’ yuhsel’ hyah.” 

“Yes, Sebastian, I am tired. It’s 
a long trail over to Ralph’s place. 
His Clarice has had to go to the 
hospital.” The old man _ clucked 
sympathetically. 

Sebastian’s tiny cabin hung like a 
brown leech on the side of the moun- 
tain. In the little clearing at the 
doorway squatted gray and wrinkled 
Susan, stirring briskly in a shiny 
five-gallon oilcan poised over a char- 
coal brazier. She greeted the doctor 
with shy courtesy and immediately 
began to ladle out some of the 
steaming mess from the can into a 
calabash. From an earthen vessel 
she poured out goat’s milk into a 
small gourd. Dr. Lurie ate and 
drank gratefully—what matter if the 
plantain were faintly flavored with 
kerosene and if there were hairs in 
the milk? He listened with careful 
interest to Sebastian’s account of the 
doings: The head of 
an axe had flown off and struck 
M’lissa’s John in the eye; M’lissa, 
who was by way of being a docteur 
feuille, had poulticed the eye with 
liver taken from a black chicken and 
sun-baked. Anna had given birth 
two days before to a baby that had 
looked just like a crab; the mother, 
it seems, had had the misfortune a 
month ago to see a crab eating a 
snake in her garden; by great good 
luck the baby had died. Emanuel 
had seen a “jumbie” beneath the 
great cottonwood tree near Four 
Corners, a dreadful jumbie riding 
backward on a horse, but Emanuel 
had scared the evil spirit off by say- 
ing “Jesus the name high over all.” 

While Sebastian gabbled happily, 
enjoying the rare distinction of an 
appreciative audience, the doctor ex- 
amined and dressed the old fellow’s 
yaws. In common with so many 
West Indian negroes Sebastian suf- 
fered chronically from these con- 
tagious eruptions of the skin which 
ignorance, neglect, and malnutrition 
have turned into a veritable curse. 
Dr. Lurie, however, was making 
headway in his district against the 
disease, albeit the progress was slow, 
by means of his patient lessons in 
the A-B-C’s of hygiene. One of his 
regular prescriptions was a pair of 
shoes! Shoes worn on the feet and 
not on the head, as the negroes have 
a habit of doing to keep the precious 
footgear in good condition, prevent 
the frequent cuts and_ scratches 
through which the yaw virus enters 
the body. 


“There you are, Sebastian!” said 
the doctor. “You've been getting 
along fine. Not a new yaw and not 
an ulcer in the old ones. Keep on 
using this medicine and keep the 
sores clean. ... Well, I must be get- 
ting home. My wife’ll think I got 
lost in the mountains.” 

Both Susan and Sebastian guf- 
fawed at the idea of the doctor get- 
ting lost. Lawsy, he knew the trails 
as well as they did. 

More than an hour later the doctor 
clambered down at his door, stum- 
bling with the weight of his weari- 


down! 
a-bilin’ 


ness. Even Minnie shook herself 
gratefully when the saddle girth was 
loosened; the going had been hard 
and she was hungry. 

Mrs. Lurie came to the door, her 
face anxious. 

“Oh, David, I’m glad you’re back. 
Come right in. There’s a bath wait- 
ing and Hortense has been keeping 
your breakfast hot. Did you have 
a bad time of it?” 

“Tt was Ralph’s Clarice, Pauline. 
I’m afraid she has not long to live— 
brain fever. Anything new here? I 
hope I'll get some sleep before an- 
other call comes in.” 

“Oh, there’s been nothing urgent. 
I fixed up two first aid cases. Toby 
from over Geneva way came to say 
that his sister had given birth to a 
boy—she’s naming him Oriental 
Tonic, of all things.” 

Dr. Lurie laughed. 


“Oriental Tonic! Thats a good 


match for Scholastic Cuffey. What 
children these natives are. If only 
they weren’t so credulous, supersti- 
tious and irresponsible. I could 


knock their heads together when they 
ignore the advice I give them and 
swallow some witch-doctor’s hocus 
pocus without turning a hair. Some- 
times I’d like to ditch the whole 
business—doctoring in this God-for- 
saken jungle is a thankless job, what 
with ignorance, Obeah, 
equipment, and the Lord knows what 
elseme cu 

“Oh, David, you’re tired—you’ll 
feel better about it when you've had 
a sleep. You know you're making 
progress. The people do come to 
clinic and they do take your medi- 
cines—at least some of them do! 
And, David, these are your people— 
they need you.” 


“Yes, I suppose you're right, 
Pauline. . . . What is it, Hortense?” 
The doctor turned to the neat 


negress who had come in from the 
kitchen. 

“Tha’ no accoun’ Lazarus, doctah, 
he say baby come soon to his ’ooman 
and her wan’ yuh to help.” 

Mrs. Lurie looked at her husband 
with dismay. 

“Why, David, you can’t start right 
off again!” 

“Lazarus—why isn’t his wife that 
little Francillia?” asked the doctor. 
“Then this is her first child. I must 
find out from Lazarus when the pains 
began. Here, Lazarus! 
to the front of the house,” he called. 

“De pains jus’ start in, doctah, 
when Ah lef’ home.  Francil-yah, 
she sen’ me right off fo’ yuh on mah 
ol’ jenny-mule,” said Lazarus, proud 
of being, for once in his life, the 
center of importance, “An’, dock, 


inadequate 


Come round | 


her dream las’ night ob a new tree | 


mean 
life,” 


sproutin’! Tha’ 
chile’ll hab a good 
finished happily. 


“Your place isn’t so far around the 
mountain. Lazarus, you leave your 
jenny-mule here and I'll ride her be- 
cause I can’t take Minnie out again 
after the long trip last night. You 
go on ahead. [I'll snatch an hour’s 
sleep .. . That will still get me there 
in plenty of time. Francillia’s first 
baby won’t be so swift in arriving, 
thank the good Lord..... oo 


Lazarus 
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HAPPY DAYS IN ANTWERP 
(Continued from page 19) 


The population actually was as low 
as 40,000 in 1800, when Napoleon 
characterized the port as “a pistol 
held at the breast of England.” Now 
it is 450,000, as the result of opening 
the Scheldt to commerce some years 
after Belgium obtained her  in- 
dependence from Holland. 

I visit modern Antwerp with a 
certain indifference. Old Antwerp, 
down by the quays, I linger in and 
love. The Hotel de Ville (Stadhuis) 
with its golden book is there, the 
suildhalls of the masons and the 
carpenters; the guildhall of the 
butchers, which one reaches so logi- 
cally from the Grand Place by way 
of the Rue des Rotisseurs. Also the 
Steen castle, which formerly was 
part of the encircling battlements 
where Spaniard and Fleming fought 
for control in the days of William 
of Orange, the Duke of Alba and 
Don John of Austria. The Inquisi- 


tion had its headquarters in the 
Steen. 

One of the most interesting minor 
museums in all Europe is to be 


found off the beaten track at the 
heart of old Antwerp. I refer to the 
printshop of the Plantin-Moretus 
families, which was opened in 1549 
and did business until 1876. The 
house on the west side of the 
Marché du Vendredi has survived 
infinite perils of war and revolution 
undamaged. It includes a front and 
a back shop, a counting house, the 
printing plant and the living quarters 
occupied by the owners. Its ancient 
presses, woodcuts and type have been 
carefully preserved. The quadrangle 
where the apprentices of four cen- 
turies loitered at the noon hour in 
pale northern sunshine is more 
dreamful than the garden-close of a 
college at Oxford. 

We complain about censorship 
nowadays, and justly. It is a de- 
testable tyranny, no matter how mild 
the version. But what would we say 
to the restrictions imposed on the 
shop by Philip Il of Spain? Noth- 
ing but prayer books and missals 


were allowed to be printed. The 
Bible itself was taboo.  Plantin- 
Moretus thereupon produced such 


beautiful prayer books that a monop- 
oly was granted by the Government. 
This laid the foundations of a for- 
tune. The New World in particular 
was flooded with pious literature in 
Latin and Spanish, imperturbably 
manufactured by Flemish printers to 
whom the contents were indifferent, 
but who made a cult of mechanical 
technique. 

Then, as now, hucksters chaffered 
once a week in the Friday Market, 
which caters to persons who wish to 
buy and sell second-hand furniture 
and other bulky things. This market 
is an open square, plainly a survival 
both in appearance and purpose. But 
at every turn we come upon streets 
which are called after markets long 
since disappeared: the Vieux Marché 


au Blé, the Marché aux Gants, the 
Marché aux Oeufs, the Marché au 
Lin. 

Among these twisting streets, in a 
triangle that comprises about one- 
third of the old city, there flourishes 
a peculiar local variety of the café 
de nuit. Belgium since the war has 
had a mild form of prohibition. Dis- 
tilled liquors may not be sold for 
consumption on the premises, though 
you may buy all you want by the 
bottle and take it home. The cafés 
dispense beer and wines of any al- 
coholic content. The Flemish have 
no objection to this law, and they 
think well, also, of the regulations 
against disorderly night life. In 
their calm way, they settle the whole 
problem by permitting two types of 
bar, the ordinary licensed drinking 
place and the café de nuit. The lat- 
ter are confined to a certain district. 
They exist on the sale of champagne 
at reasonable prices. The merry- 
making, if one may so term it, is 
naive, amiable and frugal, and the 
quest for the patron’s money is con- 
ducted with a diffidence that is as- 
tounding after Paris and Brussels. 

For the rest, old Antwerp and its 
monuments are dominated by the 
dead painters Rubens and Jordaens. 
Innumerable markers tell us that 
here Peter Paul lived, or worked, or 
wooed; and there his lesser disciple, 
Jakob Jordaens, followed suit. 

Rubens lies in the church of St. 
Jacques, in a mortuary chapel for 
which he painted a beautiful Madon- 
na and Child. He is surrounded by 
forty-two members of his family, in- 
cluding his two wives. He prepared 
an additional canvas for the Rubens 
vault, depicting himself in black 
armor as St. George, his first wife 
as the Virgin Mary and his second 
as Mary Magdalene. The symbolism 
of this is puzzling, to say the least, 
except for the vast egotism of Peter 
Paul. 

Jordaens, on the contrary, has 
chosen to memorialize himself in St. 
Augustine on the Rue des Peignes 
with an impersonal portrayal of the 
martyrdom of Sainte Appolonia. In 
the foreground, a turbaned pagan 
lord sits on a gray horse supervising 
the torture of the very buxom saint, 
whose teeth are being pulled out one 
after the other. 

Happy and genial Antwerp! It 
would take a blind man to fail to 
appreciate its visual charm, and a 
Calvinist to carp at its temperate 
naughtiness. The name is said to 
have been derived from the deed of 
a legendary hero, Salvius Brabo, of 
the time of Julius Caesar, who van- 
quished a gigantic despot, cut off the 
latter’s right hand and hurled it into 
the river. Hence “Ant,” a hand; 
“Werpen,” to throw. To stretch the 
play on words a bit, the city of two 
thousand years is well worth a 
salute. 
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LAND OF SIXTY THOUSAND LAKES 
(Continued from page 17) - 


the children and their parents fling 
themselves into these strenuous de- 
lights their grandparents and a covey 
of elderly kinsfolk exchange their 
news over a cup of coffee. 

Kuopio is an important focal point 
in that complexity of interior waters 
which in summer are navigable for 
hundreds. and hundreds of miles. In 
winter when the lakes are frozen and 
the steamboat hands find work in the 
forests or in the mills, people must 
travel by train and bus and sleigh. 
But from May to October the steam- 
ers maintain their schedules and 
burnish up their brass and—since 
they are owned by different private 
Or cooperative companies—fan with 
spirit a fire of amicable rivalry as to 
speed and spotlessness. 

Steamers furnish transportation 
across the lakes, but it is in small 
craft we must become acquainted 
with the rivers—at least with certain 
rivers. “To shoot the rapids”, which 
once was only a necessity incidental 
in the transportation of tar, has be- 
come a sport, and a day’s trip in a 
rapid boat is quite a different ex- 
perience from a day’s trip on a lake 
steamer, 

The “rapid boats’—so-called not 
because of their speed but because 
they are built for this special form 
of navigation—are modeled after the 
old tar boats, about forty feet long 
and wide enough for two persons on 
each seat. Although they carry six- 
teen passengers the oarsmen in the 
prow and the steersman with his 

addle in the stern propel them for 
the five and a half hour trip from 
Vaala to Oulu with never a hesita- 


tion in their strong rhythmical 
strokes. 
At first the river flows quietly. 


Then it races along, swirling into 
rapids which look wilder from a dis- 
tance than they feel when the heavy 
boat skillfully rides them. The visi- 
tor to the river Oulujoki, seated on 


| a cushion in a pumpkin colored boat, 


with the white and blue Finnish flag 
and the white and blue Finnish sky 
above him and the blue water with 
its white wavelets under him, is ex- 
hilarated by a.sense of sparkling life. 
The water washes up against the 
shore in those narrow places where 
the banks have been strengthened 
with rocks, and the women and chil- 
dren whose front yards are bounded 
by this spray stand before their door 
steps to wave to the strangers as 
they pass. 

These widely isolated, staunchly 
maintained little homesteads with 
their thatched roofed outbuildings 


look comfortable enough with the 
July sun on their windows, haycocks 
piled in the yard and campanula and 
daisies blowing from the doorstep to 
the bank of the river. But what 
about November when there are no 
daisies and very little sun? And 
what about February when the hay 
must be low in the stable lofts and 
the well-sweep an icy struggle dis- 
tant? How can such a single handed 
farm possibly get together in the 
short summer enough hay, enough 
wood, enough potatoes and, above 
all, enough fortitude to sustain it 
through the nine months of cold 
days which are so short and the 
colder nights which are so long? 

The boat glides through channels 
whose steep walls are spruce trees 
from the rim of the river to the 
ridge of the hill; past glades of birch, 
their white trunks delicate against 
grassy slopes. An occasional log 
drifts past on its way to the saw- 
mill; a raft of hundreds of logs 
chained together, with loggers upon 
it, spreads out in wider reaches. 
Sandy cliffs overlooking narrow 
sandy beaches with row boats pulled 
up on them indicate swimmers and 
sun bathers. An angler on the shore 
is as quiet as the quiet trees—as im- 
mobile as the rocks. Pale green 
equisetum grows sedge-like near the 
banks; small white water violets 
float on their long stems upon the 
surface. A row of iron kettles set 
on rocks above fires with long 
handled wooden tubs nearby piled 
with clothes proclaim washday in a 
settlement half seen through the 
trees. 

We shoot through a rapid and the 
shore races by but the face of the 
oarsman never changes as he strokes 
and dips and strokes again. At one 
place travelers transfer to a train for 
half an hour. At another they alight 
to cross over a dizzying footbridge 
to a coffee house in the woods, which 
serves also tea and milk and bonny 
clabber, wild strawberries by the 
bowlful and all the delicious cheeses 
and cold meats and spiced fish the 
Finns know so well how to prepare 
and to enjoy. 

Perhaps it is another pumpkin col- 
ored boat we return to: it looks just 
like the former. Perhaps it is an- 
other oarsman: his face wears the 
same unchanging expression. Boat 
and banks and bridges—they move 
slowly—steadily like a half remem- 
bered dream or some dimly recalled 
story of the North. 

And ¢0, at last, we come to Oulu 
and the end of the day. 
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TEETH IN THE DRAGON’S MOUTH 


(Continued from page 23) 


foot of the Hill. Drives along the 
palm-bordered East Coast Road give 
glimpses of the past: Malay kam- 
pongs and fishing villages in coco- 
nut groves, the counterpart of those 
seen by ancient Phoenicians who 
named Singapore “Chryse.” 

Color and romance flourishes in 
Singapore, and the Hill listens to 
a babel of tongues, and tries to un- 
derstand the hundred different re- 
ligious ceremonies: the Mohammedan 
call to prayer, fire-walking rites, the 
calm of Buddhist Temples, the ring- 
ing of Christian Church bells. Be- 
neath its eyes passes a gaudy pageant 
of the world’s people, predominately 
Chinese but representing also all the 


races of India: Afridi  hillmen, 
bearded Sikhs, fat Chetties from 
Madras, Arabs from Mecca, the 


tribes of Malaysia: Balinese, Dyaks 
and twenty more, even Korinchis who 
are supposed by superstitious Malay 
villagers to become “were tigers” at 
night; Europeans, Americans, Japa- 
nese; trader and tourist, beachcomber 
and millionaire; even Ethiopian 
eunuchs weave through streets filled 
with automobiles, bullock carts and 
jinrickshas, and permeated by the 
smell of drying fish, coconut oil, rub- 
ber factories and the thousand and 
one odors of the Orient. The Hill 
watches over a population of 515,- 
000, ninety-five per cent of whom live 
within municipal limits—12,000 to the 
acre, but despite congestion and prim- 
itive sanitation, Singapore is a 
healthy city, and a happy one. 

The Hill, long used to signalling 
the approach of the London mail 
boats, was puzzled when air waves 
carried messages from the wireless 
station at Seleter over eight thousand 
miles to Whitehall, heart of the 
British Empire. The Hill was 
amazed when in 1926 the first air- 
plane flew in from distant London 
and circled her ancient crown. Its 
rulers had long failed to realize the 
fact that Singapore, long the ship- 
ping center of Asia, was also the 
logical air center. When the rulers 
did finally move, the Hill gave ap- 
proval to the reclaiming of a swamp 
only two miles from its base, between 
the city and beautiful Tanjong Ka- 
tong, so that today she can watch the 
coming and going of huge liners of 
the Royal Netherlands Air Mail and 
British Imperial Airways, using the 
splendid circular airdome which has 
risen from the swamp. 

Today the Hill stands in the cen- 
ter of an Asia which, remembering 
its glorious past, struggles in rebirth. 
A war in Ethiopia in 1896 when 
Italian troops were defeated by 
native tribesmen; the Boer War five 
years later when Britain used her full 
strength to defeat a handful of 
farmers; education in Western uni- 
versities; Communism in Russia; in- 
timate contact with the white race 
who were found, upon close associa- 
tion, to be far from godlike—all these 
are contributing factors to Asia’s 
struggle for self expression. 

Japan who in 1854 urged by Amer- 
ica emerged from her self-imposed 
seclusion, and twenty years later em- 
ployed foreign engineers to build her 
railways, has, in sixty years, grown 
from a nation which fought with 
swords and mat shields into the only 


nation in the world possessing both 
a first class navy and army—the first 
Asiatic country to return to a place 
in the Sun! Japan’s British-built 
battleships and foreign-supplied arms 
crushed the might of Czarist Russia. 


Her American organized, hydro-elec- | 
tric driven factories have made her | 


one of the great commercial coun- 
tries in the world today. She has 
out-smarted and undersold all com- 
petitors in Asia and other world mar- 


kets and beaten Great Britain in her | 


own special field, cotton goods. Japan 
has forced that nation of 
keepers to put up trade restrictions 
even in that stronghold of free trade, 
Singapore. 


shop- | 


Japan, protégé and ally of the Brit- | 


ish lion, became a growing menace. 
Quick to imitate, Japan’s factories 
grew and her ships spread over the 
seven seas. The merchants of Japan 
were challenging the old sponsor. 


Then came the War of 1914-18 and | 
a post-war Britain groping through | 


the sickly aftermath for her former 
power, lost more and more in com- 


petition with Japan, no longer a pro- | 


tégé, but a serious commercial rival. 

In 1922 Britain abandoned her al- 
liance with Japan, and entered with 
that country, the United States 
and France, a four-power 


naval | 


treaty pact from which Japan, ambi- | 


tious for a larger navy, withdrew at 
the end of 1934. Significantly, in 
1922, the world heard more of Brit- 
ain’s plans for a naval base at Singa- 
pore! Slowly and in face of parlia- 


mentary opposition the great base | 
Singapore, long famed | 


took shape. 
for reclamation work, started her 
greatest, the draining and excavating 
of several square miles of mangrove, 
crocodile -infested swamps, twelve 
miles north of Singapore at the 
Malay-Chinese village of 
facing the State of Johore. 

Into the excavation have gone huge 
docks fully equipped with all modern 
appliances for ship building, as well 


as power stations, pumps and cranes. | 


In the channel, off the village, is the 
third largest floating dock in the 


world, capable of lifting the Maure- | 


tania. To vitalize this huge navy 


workshop and the ships it will serve, | 
there are miles of storage buildings, | 
subterranean ammunition depots, and | 


fuel oil tanks with reserves sufficient 
to supply a battle fleet for six months. 

To defend the base, there is very- 
thing that man, aided by nature, can 
devise. At Changi and Bedoh vil- 
lages, on the beautiful East Coast 
Road, veritable Gibraltars of heavy, 
thirteen and a half inch guns have 
been placed, covering the east and 
south approach to Singapore, with a 
range of twenty miles, reaching to the 
very center of Dutch-owned Bantan 
Island in the Straits of Malacca. 
The islands in the center of the 
Straits of Johore and the jungles 
around Cape Romaine on the south 
coast of Johore, covering Singapore 
and Peleter to the East, are armed 
with heavy concealed batteries. High 
points around Singapore and on the 
mainland are veritable hornets nests 
of anti-aircraft batteries. 

Elaborate plans for mine fields 
across the intricate channels which 
provide a natural defense against 

(Continued on page 56) 
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TEETH IN THE DRAGON’S MOUTH 
(Continued from page 55) 


hostile ships; plans for control of 
the population and swift troop 
movements over a network of the 
splendid roads camouflaged by tropi- 
cal trees leading to all defense points ; 
plans for the activities of Singapore’s 
highly efficient volunteer force, have 
all been worked out. 

Of all the defense plans, how- 
ever, the strongest is one of offense— 
aircraft. In the event of hostilities, 
planes from this base could take the 
offensive far out into the China Seas 
in defense of the world’s third larg- 
est naval base. 

The old Hill, foundation of ob- 
solete Fort Canning, remembering 
vividly the sack of the weakly forti- 
fied city of Singhapura by Javanese 
in 1350 and fully conscious of Singa- 
pore’s increased importance in the 
political world today is pleased that 
Britain has provided teeth for “the 
dragon’s mouth!” 

Japan protested bitterly when Bri- 
tain decided to fortify Singapore 
claiming that, unless military aggres- 
sion was intended, improvements to 
the already existing docks at Tan- 
jong Pagar would be sufficient for 
Britain’s needs. The base is not a 
threat to Japan, and she knows it. 
Japan is nearly three thousand miles 
from Singapore and the effective 
range of a battle fleet from its base 
is sixteen hundred. By her aggres- 
sion in China, and stated policies, 
Japan has indicated her intention to 
control Asia. Britain’s answer is the 
establishment of the great naval and 
air base at Singapore, for west of 
that Malaysian barrier is Britain’s In- 
dian Empire, south is Australasia, 
and across the Indian Ocean, her 
African possessions. Singapore also 
guards the great sea route from 


Europe via Suez and the Red sea to 
India and Australasia against aggres- 
sion from the East. 

Japan, long friendly with Siam, 
and increasingly so since the abdica- 
tion of King Prajadhipok, has made 
tentative plans to curtail the power 
and value of Singapore by suggesting 
a canal to connect the Indian Ocean 
and China Seas through the twenty 
mile wide Malay Peninsula at Kra 
in Siamese territory. Such a canal 
could considerably shorten the dis- 
tance from China and Japan to Cal- 
cutta and Madras and would be of 
immense value to Japanese trade with 
British India. It would also some- 
what shorten the distance from the 
Far East to Europe, but westbound 
ships usually pick up cargo in Singa- 
pore from the Archipelago and Malay 
States so that a canal through Siam 
would hardly affect Singapore’s com- 
mercial importance. In time of war 
the canal would be of doubtful strate- 
gic value because of its vulnerability 
to blockades by mine fields and sub- 
marines, 

The late British Commander, Field 
Marshal Lord Roberts, prophesied 
that Singapore would be the battle- 
ground between East and West. The 
famous Boer leader and statesman, 
one of the ablest soldiers and poli- 
ticians of modern times, General 
Smuts, fears above all else, aggres- 
sion from the Far East. 

Will Japan’s indomitable ambition 
to establish a hegemony over all Asia 
force the ancient Hill above Singa- 
pore to witness the most tremendous 
battle of all time, or will the guns 
which Britain has placed in the 
“dragon’s mouth” effectively block 
the growing menace from the Far 
East? 


FLAMING RIVERS OF THE SKY 
(Continued from page 27) 


During the passage of a storm in 
the St. Lawrence River, off Cock- 
burn Island, lightning struck a boat 
carrying dynamite, blowing the huge 
$100,000 vessel to splinters, At St. 
John’s, Newfoundland, in the wake 
of thunder and lightning, windows 
and roofs were broken and animals 
killed by hailstones weighing ten 
pounds each. We have heard of hail- 
stones as big as hens’ eggs, but not as 
big as hens. 

There are instances of planes 
struck by lightning, with fractures of 
struts, fused wires and shattered 
ailerons, but thus far without loss of 
life. Whether such planes experi- 
enced intense flashes or side-flashes 
of moderate intensity, must remain an 
open question. There are all degrees 
of lightning, from feeble to intense, 
from the tremendous rush of energy 
known as an impulsive discharge to 
the meandering flashes with many 
small ramifications. 

In one sense, a thunderstorm is 
something like a battle. It is said 
that one hundred bullets are fired for 
every soldier killed. So with light- 
ning—probably less than one dis- 
charge in a hundred hits a place or 
person. Of a hundred bolts probably 
ninety are from cloud to cloud, or 
spill-overs, nearly all horizontal. 
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Hence the hazard from lightning is 
not so great as one might infer. If 
a lightning flash is branched, the 
branches are always directed toward 
the seat of negative electricity. The 
total energy dissipated continuously 
in lightning flashes is of the order of 
2,000,000,000 horse-power. 

But what, after all, is a flash of 
lightning? It is the outcome of 
natural processes—the effect of elec- 
trifying raindrops. It has not oc- 
curred to many that changing vapor 
of water into liquid water sets free 
much) heat—for every gram 536 
calories. Or put it otherwise: it 
takes much heat energy to vaporize a 
gram of water. Reversing the proc- 
ess, a considerable volume of vapor 
must be condensed before one small 
raindrop can be produced. We have 
all noticed the torrential rain that so 
frequently follows a flash of light- 
ning and a heavy peal of thunder. It 
would almost seem as if Nature were 
shaking the rain out of the clouds 
through the violence of the lightning 
discharge. Now it is possible to de- 
velop an electrical charge and an 
electrical field that rapidly increases 
in intensity by breaking up raindrops. 
This process produces the charge on 
a thunderhead or cumulo-nimbus 

(Continued on page 57) 


FLAMING RIVERS IN THE SKY 


(Continued from page 56) 


cloud. When a certain intensity is 
reached, there is a rupture of the air 
mass between the charged clouds or 
between a cloud and the earth, and 
this we call a flash of lightning. 

It takes more volts—more pressure 
—to make lightning leap through dry 
than through wet air, for the conduc- 
tivity of air depends on the humidity. 
Moisture in the air varies of course 
with the heat. That explains why 
strokes are rare in the Arctic regions, 
where the intense cold freezes out 
the water in the air; it explains also 
why lightning is infrequent in that 
other extreme, the desert of the 
Sahara, where dew must be caught 
for drinking water. According to 
estimates, 100,000,000 volts is not an 
uncommon voltage in lighting flashes. 
Electric sparks a mile or more in 
length pass either from a cloud to 
the ground or from one part of a 


cloud to another. 

In the impressive manifestations of 
heat and color, lightning—the inner 
light in Nature’s moods—is a majestic 
display of beauty and power that 
stands supreme. But the picture is 
made all the more dramatic when 
Nature adds to the vividness of the 
scene the fiery dome of a great sun- 
set, the blackness of the on-coming 
thundercloud, the lonely wash of the 
sea or the last ashy gleams of fading 
sunlight on the hushed landscape. The 
mystery of lightning may have been 
dissipated by our ability to under- 
stand it or its power may be simu- 
lated in the laboratory, but its beauty 
remains. Those who have seen in it 
a manifestation of Divine power 
need not be disturbed by the laying 
bare of the mechanism by which that 
power is made manifest as a mag- 
nificent flaming river in the skies. 


THE PERSONALITY OF MODERN ATHENS 


(Continued from page 12) 


” 


eating... 

All I can say is that Mr. Douglas 
has had gastronomical misfortunes 
in his perambulations about the 
shores of the classic middle sea. And 
God knows there is hardly a mile of 
these shores, or of any of the islands 
from the Balearics to the Sporades, 
that his restless feet have not cov- 
ered. Far be it from me to give him 
tips at this late day of his earthly 
wanderings. Too much like teaching 
one’s grandmother to make porridge! 

Yet, reading his fishy diatribe, I 
remember a succulent meal of fish 
eaten last summer in Athens—that 
paradise of the newer poor—and I 
really feel that I should draw his at- 
tention to it and to a few other fish 
I have eaten there; eaten and shame- 
lessly smacked my lips over. And, 
in passing, how dull his cod, turbot, 
whiting all are to these Athenian na- 
tives of the Saronic Gulf; how dull 
they are, how unutterably English. 
Cod, turbot, whiting—all served 
boiled and underseasoned, doubtless, 
if I remember anything of the Eng- 
lish cuisine—so much piscatorial cold 
mutton compared to the barbounia, 
the galeos, the laketthi, the syna- 
grides, and the Octopoda of Greece. 

The fish that came to my mind as 
I read the Douglas outburst was the 
synagrida, an enormous brute of a 
fish, with firm, white flesh. It is 
served in steaks, usually, fried or 
broiled. As it was served to me it 
was cooked en brochette over a char- 
coal fire. Oh, the juicy morsels of 
tasty fish-meat, with butter over 
them and just a suspicion of aromatic 
herbs .. . I remember, too, a certain 
octopus, or ink-fish, grilled over a 
fire of scrubby thyme-bushes . . . 
And the fried barbounia—red gur- 
nets—we ate al fresco on the deserted 
strand of Porto Rafty. All these 
fish, fresh and succulent, were washed 
down with heartening draughts of 
retzina wine. Or if we were feeling 


particularly flush we could lord it 
with bottles of excellent demestika 
or tegee, at ten cents to fifteen cents 
a bottle. 

It is the fashion among certain 
Paulmorandish travelers to scorn the 
cuisine of any other country than 
France. The French they say (and 
maybe, as a great concession, the 
Chinese) alone have a cuisine worth 
testing. Not at all. No country vis- 
ited by the ordinary traveler is quite 
so barbaric that it has not one native 
dish, at least, worth sampling. In 
Scotland it may only be cock-a-leekie 
soup; in England unadorned roast 
beef superb in color and taste; in 
Russia, borsch. 

In Greece, besides the excellent 
fish, I found many native dishes 
worth the first and many successive 
tastes. I could go on talking at length 
about Greek cuisine—the perfect pil- 
affe of rice, the stuffed egg-plants, 
the moskari stuffado, the vine-leaves 
with chopped-up meat and rice and 
many another seldom seen elsewhere. 
I could tell of the great bunches of 
Sultanine grapes from Corinth that 
sell for five cents for two pounds. 
And the green, bursting figs; and the 
purple figs. And the retzina wine at 
a few cents a bottle; or the very ex- 
cellent white wines which inciden- 
tally are bought by the hundreds of 
thousands of barrels by other wine- 
producing countries; or the rich pur- 
ple wine of Samos. I could tell of 
the good German beer. Of the sum- 
mer cinemas I could tell too, where 
one enters freely and for the price 
of a cup of Turkish coffee or a glass 
of lemonade—five cents at most—one 
can see French, German, or American 
films undubbed. Yes, I could dwell 
on the charm and the cheapness of 
Athenian life but I am afraid if I 
say much more I will start an ex- 
odus of Americans to that undiscov- 
ered and unspoiled paradise. 

* * * 
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